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German Prison Camp Heroes 


‘VE often said that learning writers should be sent to hospitals or 

jailed so that they might tend to business but I never thought of 
having them shot down out of the clouds and, if still alive, put behind 
barbed wire. Comes F-Lt. R. J. Crot, of Chicago, home from the war 
with a story that rouses me to cheers of admiration. 

Lieutenant Crot tells me he lived with ten other prisoners in a 
medium sized single room at Camp Sia!ag Luft Three. One of them 
received a copy of my “Narrative Technique’ from home. He and 
Crot gave the book two solid years of study. They then roamed the 
camp, organized and taught a class of thirty. These thirty found the 
study so stimulating that two hundred other American soldiers, hear- 
ing the news, applied for the next class. Lack of room space, how- 
ever, limited the classes to thirty students. 

As the Russian armies approached, the prisoners were driven to 

another camp on a forced march along snowy roads in a dead-of- 
winter temperature eighteen below zero. Exhaustion compelled the 
boys to lighten their packs. Crot saw one man throw away his 
toothbrush. And so “Narrative Technique” also fell by the wayside. 
I've sent copies of this book recently to GIs in New Delhi, the 
Marianas, and New Caledonia, but their adventures will never equal 
those of the book dropped by the staggering flyers in Germany. | 
wish I owned it. 

Bravo, veterans! What a chance you have now to demonstrate 
the value of learning first and succeeding afterwards. You couldn't 
submit manuscripts to editors! Marvelous. I hope you all succeed. 
When you do, I'm going to lay in a stock of barbed wire and start a 
Stalag School. 

An editorial appraisal, reasons for rejection, advice, fact or fiction, $5. The same 
with collaboration, replotting, blue penciling, $10. These fees for manuscripts 
not exceeding 5,000 words. For excess wordage, one dollar a thousand words. 
Work found publishable will be submitted through my New York representative. 
Pamphlet “Literary Services,” free on request. Inquiries answered promptly 
and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL 


STILLWATER. 
OKLAHOMA 
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“THE WRITER’S MARKET’ 


The new twelfth edition of “THE WRIT- 
ER’S MARKET” is ready for mailing De- 
cember 1, 1945. It contains 378 pages, 36 
more than last year, and 2,500 editors tell you 
what they want to buy, how long they want 
contributions, how much they pay per word, 
and what their editorial policies are. Also 
given are the names and addresses of book 





publishers, syndicates, photograph markets, 
and stage, screen and radio markets. No 
writer who wishes to place his work profitably 
can be without “THE WRITER’S MAR- 
KET.” The book is beautifully bound and is 
7x11 inches. You must be pleased or your 


money will be refunded. 


"AN ESSENTIAL TOOL OF THE WRITER'S CRAFT" 














Writer’s Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Enclosed is $3.00. 
Writer’s Market.”’ 


Name 


Address 


City. ... 


Send me postpaid the 12th edition of ‘‘The 


Endorsed by the editors of 
500 magazines, newspapers, 
book clubs, colleges, libraries 


and writers everywhere. 











The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Published by the Aut igest Publishing Ge, th} 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 25, No. 12. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, Po the ost OFF > Cincinnad, e., S.A. 











| PLANNED POETRY WRITING ! 


— New! — 
Because of the wide success of her 


NOVEL WRITING PLAN, 


Miss Hamilton announces a new 


POETRY WRITING PLAN 
in the same form, equally complete and inspiring, with 
personal help as you write. 


Send for Particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction, Criticism: Poetry, Short Story, Novel 
745 S. Plymouth Bivd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an ex- 
pert with over 27 years’ experience. 
Publishers recommend my services. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-6492 


IF YOU WANT REAL HELP 


COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


aos or singly, shosting, plots, poetry, $1 to 
$2 to 3M; $3 to ou. CHI CAGO. CLASS & CLUB. LEC: 


TURES ANYWHER 
MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

















1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Focemiquey ere eresseces $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas). .....+++++- 2.00 

3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for qvecrenine) er 2.00 

4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Adv. Technique).........-+ 2.00 
MILDRED 1. REID 


2131% Ridge Bivd., Evanston, Illinois 


SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering man and his 
life. A guide to Character Delineation, Human Descrip- 
tion and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material in the book for por- 
traying any sort of Character in every detail—his Body, 
Costume, Mind, Emotions, Emotional Expressions, Sersa- 
tions, Appetites, Temperament, Character, Manners, 
Habits, Actions, Speech (with substitutes for "sald" ‘a 
Voice, Race, Socia Status, Occupation,etc., etc. 





3,000 uniquel complete’ word lists with rare words 
defined. 60, terms. Index with 18,000 references: 
414 7”x9',” pages. Bound in Buckram. 


Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, said 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others, 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.50 (Canada $4.80, U. S. $), Check or money 
order, C.0.D. $1.00 with order. Foreign, $5.50, U. S. $, 
Money Order or N. Y, Check. Money back guarantee, 

New printing, better paper, improved binding. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W 
P. O. Box 133, Flushing, N. Y. 
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Street and Smith Does the Big Thing 
Sir: 

You will be interested to know that at a Man- 
agement Conference it was decided that we use 
Street and Smith Annuals as a means of award- 
ing prizes to the authors who have done the best 
work for our various fiction magazines and whose 
stories are published in our respective Annuals. 

Therefore, effective with all 1946 annuals, 
some of which will be published this fall, we are 
going to award a first prize of $100 for the best 
story published in each annual. In addition 
there will be three $50 prizes and to the rest 
prizes of $25 each. Every story in the book will 
be a prize story. 

Thus each annual will carry awards amounting 
to approximately $500. 


H. W. Ratston, Vice-President, 
Street @ Smith Publications, Inc. 
122 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


® In every field, the leader welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to raise standards of wages and material. 
To H. W. Ralston, the profound thanks of all 
writers for continuing their policy of leadership. 


“Any Rights Today?" 
Sir: 

All writers I know enjoyed your editorial. Ad- 
ditional payment should always be made to the 
author for each additional use of his work.’ Since 
publishers make an extra profit from each publi- 
cation, whether in an annual book or in a sepa- 
rate Canadian edition, the author should share 
in that profit. No writer should ever sell more 
than First United States Magazine Rights with- 
out reasonable extra compensation. 


LAWRENCE TREAT, Chairman 
Pulp Writers Section 
Authors League of America. 
6 E. 39th, N. Y. C. 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





for placement under the Unified Sales Plan 


Complete coverage of all sales possibilities. 
plays, screen stories and radio dramas. 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


Established 1923 


stories, articles, 





International placement of “af books, 
Circular W-I15 Fre 


507 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Fair Discussion 
Sir: 

Your editorial in the October Writer’s D1- 
GEST seems to me a fair discussion of the rights 
bought by pulp magazines and is particularly ac- 
curate in reviewing the origin of the present sit- 
uation. We ourselves generally buy all rights but 
release other than serial rights upon request. 

Our primary interest in retaining rights is to 
prevent a recurrence of the reprint situation 
which you have revealed so effectively in your 
article. 

A. A. Wyn, Publisher, 
The Ace Magazines, 
67 West 44th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


@ What are your feelings, Mr. Wyn, on these 
matters? (1) If you published an annual, from 
selected fiction purchased during the year, on 
which you had bought “all rights’ would you 
pay additionally for such material? (2) If you 
published a foreign edition from selected fiction 
purchased for your other books, would you pay 
extra for such material? (3) If you reprint a 
story previously paid for, and on which you own 
“all rights” would you pay for the second re- 
printing? We want to thank you for your letter 
and for the many courtesies you have always ex- 


tended.— Ed. 


Foreign Rights 
Sir: 

I received the October Dicest and read your 
excellent article on the reprint situation. 

If I were to give you all my thoughts on this 
subject in a letter, it would probably take several 
days to write it. As you may or may not know, 
it was Popular Publications which filed the ap- 
plication with the Federal Trade Commission, 
that resulted in the issuance of complaints against 
those publishers who were then engaged in the 
vicious practice of running reprints as new pub- 
lications, and it was this company which paid 
for all legal fees in that connection. From the 
time I initiated this proceeding until the orders 
of the Commission to cease and desist were 
issued, encompassed a period of two and a half 
years, from September, 1939 to January, 1942. 
I am well acquainted with the situation, as you 
can see, and I wouldn’t want to have a repeti- 
tion of it under any circumstances. It was what 
forced authors’ rates down to half a cent, a quar- 
ter of a cent, and even less. 

However, we do not wish to make money on 
reprints or any other rights that our authors 
should normally have. Taking this past year as 
a concrete example, I cannot remember a single 
instance in which we retained the proceeds from 
the sale of reprints, radio, movies, or other rights. 
Whatever checks we did receive were turned over 
to the authors. 

As for foreign rights, our Canadian office was 


HAD NEVER WRITTEN A LINE 
SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE COMPLET- 
ING COURSE 


“Before completing the N, I. A. 
course, I sold a feature to Screenland 
Magazine for $50. That resulted in 
an immediate assignment to do another 
for the same magazine. After gaining 
confidence with successive feature 
stories, I am now working into the 
fiction field. Previous to enrolling in 
the N. I. A., I had never written 
a line for publication, nor seriously 
expected to do so.’"—Gene E, Levant, 
116 West Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper Institute of 
America has been giving free Writing Aptitude Tests -to 
men and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 

Up to date, no one who could be called a ‘‘born writer’’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make up a suc- 
cessful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninter- 
esting style. Another has great creative imagination, but 
is woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has 
a natural writing knack—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

ere, then, is the principal reason why so many promis- 
ing writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided— 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
EWSPAPER Institute training is based on journalism 
—continuous writing—the sort of training that turns 
out more successful writers than any other experience. 
Many of the authors of today’s best sellers are newspaper- 
trained men and women. 

One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments just as if you were right at work on a great 


metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience “‘breaking in” new 
authors. They will point out those faulis of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 


time, they will give you constructive 








suggestions for building and develop- 
ing your natural aptitudes. | a NOTICE TO 
In fact, so stimulating is this associa- CANADIANS 


tion that student members often begin 
to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not mean to insinuate 
that they sky-rocket into the ‘‘big- 
money,’” or become prominent overnight. 
Most pomenings are made with earn- 
ings of $25, $50, $100, or more, for ma- 
terial that ‘takes little time to write— 
stories, articles on business, fads, 
homemaking, gardening, sports, local 
activities, etc.—things that can easily 
be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment, 
For those who want 
to know — 

Free Writing Aptitude Test 

If you really want to know the truth 
about your writing ambitions, send for 
our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test_of 
your native abilities is free—entirely without obligation. Fill 


in and send the coupon. Newspaper Institut f Ame . 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y, (Founded 1925). _ 


Newspaper Insti- 
tute’s operations 
in Canada have 
been approved by 
the Foreign Ex- 
change Control 
Board, and to fa- 
cilitate all finan- 
cial transactions, 
a special permit 
has been assigned 
te their account 
with the Canadian 
Bank of Com- 
merce, Montreal.’ 














Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit, as promised in Wrirer’s Dicest, November. 
iss 
Mrs. a tabtina ; ican dace SPRL Seay eet 
Mr. 
Address 


All correspondence confidential 


No salesman will call on you. 
7-T-435 











Covvrizht 1945—Ne Insti of America. 
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Recommended by 


AUTHORS ° EDITORS 
PUBLISHERS 
BOOKSELLERS ° AGENTS 


A Manual of 


COPYRIGHT PRACTICE 
by Margaret Nicholson 





“ 


. reduces difficult topics, usually 
made obscure by legal jargon, into pre- 
cise English.” — 
Henry Seidel Canby, Author. 


yet understandable 


“|. + provides a new and much needed 


approach to copyright . . . Simply and 
clearly, she explains what to do to pro- 
tect literary property, when to do it, 
and how to do it.”—Frederic G. 
Melcher, Editor. 


|. . it is very well done, and will be 
of considerable value to authors, pub- 
lishers, in fact, anyone interested in 
copyright practice.”—R. F. Robertson, 
Little, Brown and Company, Publisher. 


“This book is the answer to our many 
calls for a book on all phases of Copy- 
right and is not filled with legal termi- 
nology. A book that the layman can 
understand.”—Lee A. Weber, Double- 
day, Doran Bookshops, Bookseller. 


“. , . an up-to-date and compact ref- 
erence work, well-indexed, for all with 
copyright problems to solve.”—Alan C. 
Collins, Literary Agent. 


At all bookstores $3.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 














DIGEST 


recently discontinued, so the possibility of using 
this as a form of revenue, as you suggest, na- 
turally ceases to exist. One of our magazines 
was published in England during the war on an 
irregular basis, with a very small print order, and 
I presume that now the war is over, this situation 
will shortly be revised. 

We are always glad to return to the author 
whatever rights he wishes, on request. It must 
therefore be quite obvious that it is not our de- 
sire or practice to collect money which we, as 
well as you, feel should go to the author. This 
whole problem has many angles and complica- 
tions, and I will of course be glad to sit down 
with you at any time and discuss it in full, should 
you wish. 

Harry STEEGER, President, 
Popular Publications, 
205 East 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


® There is one theoretical point, Mr. Steeger, 
that WriterR’s Dicest would like you to clear 
up, if you could, at this time. (1) If you publish 
a foreign magazine (Canadian, English, and 
Spanish are the ones we understand have been 
considered) and include in this foreign publica- 
tion selected works from fiction purchased for 
your other books, would you make separate pay- 
ment to the authors, depending on how much 
extra cost you were put to revise or translate the 
story? We see no reason why a second payment 
should be made when one magazine practically 
in its entirety is sold abroad: 

Regarding your invitation to discuss the matter 
of how a pulp publisher may not buy “all rights” 
and still not lose control of the whole situation, 
it will be a pleasure to be with you and hear 
what you can suggest. Frankly, we don’t know 
the answer, and are only trying to smooth up the 
edges. You have our full respect both as a man 
and as a publisher.—Ed. 


Case in Point 
Sir: 

You'll think I’m always griping about some- 
thing, but after reading your very fine article on 
“Any Rights Today?” it seems there is still an- 
other point you may have overlooked. That is, 
the harm publishers do themselves by this re- 
print practice. Take my own case: 

Twenty years ago I sold my first yarn to Fic- 
tion House, thought I’d arrived, but hadn’t. I 
was running a trading-post in the North, then, 
and had time on my hands. Using that time, I 
wrote more stories, but none of ’em would have 
seen the light of day if Jack Byrne hadn’t 
coaxed, bullied and led me along the fiction 
path. At last came the time when I hit my 
stride, and sold Jack twenty-five northern shorts 
and novelets in a row. 

Came then the depression, and my old love, 
“North-West Stories” went out of business. But 
I didn’t entirely go with it. For soon thereafter 
I’d see my name on the cover of a new maga- 
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na- : ” 
thats find an old yarn of mine reprinted—and the re- 3 tai 
i: ies printing kept up. I wrote Malcolm Reiss and on your stories an Ooks. 
mene asked him how was chances for payment, seeing Because of my experience 
ie as he was making money out of my old work. in writing editevial and 
But I didn’t get to first base. But the reprints , 
— kept coming over the years ; and I can’t say that sales work, | can be of as- 
bata I was flattered by reading again these yarns that sistance to you. 
ge I wrote in my novitiate, The main point is, 
as — ~~ ~~ a. — EVE WOODBURN 
ge nat is the result: 10ug owe a : As 
te know about the writing-game to Jack Byrne, or Literary Agent and Critic 
11Ca- Terms on Request 


aes at least, owe him my start in it, do I offer my 
| wares to his string? Of course I don’t; I’m 333 East 43rd Street New York City 


ould “ante ‘ : 
sore at Fiction House and will probably remain 


that way. Am I wrong? ' 
I’m not flattering myself that Jack is crying in WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 
































“ the sink over me. He’s probably got a string of “BE FUNNY FOR MONEY” shows you how to write 

ie writers who do better stuff than I ever did. But and where | to sell. ere is vital instruction for all gag 
, . a 2 ake me eer ae writers, beginners and professionals. Third vere nn 

ger, my rates are now well over what Jack paid me; ing, Sead 25 cants in cola. MAIL If TODA 

+ il and if he wonders why I never try him any more, DON ULSH 

slish well, his reprint policy is to blame. And if this 144 E. 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 
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_ Slack : - . s a s yasting ti ort don’ HM! 
lls looking for the answer, perhaps a look into their Pg ert ie Bee nd we Rg I pn 
the reprint policy will supply it. action packed. STORIES THAT SELLS eer motivated, 
r a h od B - ih draf 
rent H. S M KEMP coneiate of a concentrated, soundly Plotted narrative, a 
. iting 2scr t ’ 
ll - Prince Albert, Sask. oar onan. eee” aperkiicn ee a aes 
ally expressly for you. From this Brief you write your own 
story in your own words—the quick, easy way. 
You will be amazed at how easy it is to write suc- 
essfully us By 
tter No Rights Today Stories Yrom 4 Briefs. "A radio writer uses aBrict a week. 
ats” Sir: WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION! 
ion, May I thrust my fist into the reprint pie, iv-e4 M SHERWOOD 
ear which you are so nicely cutting in your article, . 
a3 “Any Rights Today ?” Author, vustenem. oe Traveler, Radio 
the neak - rtist, Lecturer 
I cannot speak for other houses, except Popu- __1718 S, Cloverly Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
nan lar, which released rights to a Detective Tales 
character for the Philip Morris program, but YOUR POEM Ss Wi g L S$ & L L 
as a former editor of —-—* perhaps you might My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publication, 
fi i . bit il . ° and in anthology and other poetry contests. This nation- 
nd the following a bit illuminating. wide record improves constantly, For 25 years I have 
* has reprinted stories for years. When | {2ushs, poets, versiers, songwriters how te, verte and 
I first began to work for ——* in °42, three | ie work as ‘= in a” Mare” Coll at nos hee 
, m . - 3 niversity an illiam an ary ollege. ost oO 
sic uarters of the books were reprints, with the my work with private pupils ranging from beginners 
I > 
on h . nf f I EBS OR f to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by correspondence. My 
res authors receiving nothing for the reprinting o Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary ($3.07) and Poet’s Hand- 
- * * ° oe Sais ($2.60) are now standard. Jhy neglect longer the 
-. their work, but with their names omitted, and many profits from versification? Write teday; yeu are 
ead | pseudonyms used, thus giving the reader to be- — yl to delay longer. Send $1 for trial criti- 
re- li ai ci ol 
ieve that new authors were turning out the BOZENKILL 
oer xe CLEMENT WOOD onGnonnn. ¥. 
Fic- a = 
I WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


a | STORIES ° 

'y ® $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

a NOVELS © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
n’t ® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
bes BOOKS © "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 


© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 
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If you want results: Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
our iree detailed circular, The fee is very low. If you want to sell—we can help you, 
ive, 
3 professiona) siction == PUBLISHER?’S AGENCY 
andled on Yo, an 
ter we help you sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
ga- highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 
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WRITERS 


WHAT ABOUT THAT PICTURE 
IN YOUR TYPEWRITER? 


Never in the history of Hollywood were suitable stories 
ever so scarce. The need is for outstanding original 
stories, books or plays of real drama, situation comedy 
and comedy drama. 

I represent established authors as well as new writers 
and offer both sales service and criticism. My terms 
are reasonable. 


Write today for my FREE booklet explaining my 


service. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 











TYPING 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want 
thousand words. Carbon and postage free. 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


’em—40c per 


A service 











FREE LESSON 


in Better English for Writing and Speaking 


Dynamic short course in Better English for Writers. Twelve 
simple, effective lessons based on principles developed through 
fifty (50) years of home study experience. ur name 
and address for complete details and sample lesson. 


BLACKSTONE—SPRAGUE SCHOOL 
307 N, Michigan Ave., Dept. 11-A, Chicago 1 


FLASH! FLASH! 


Editors are begging for love stories and ‘““Who-dun-its’ 
(the detective story). With so many of the old-timers in 
War Service of some kind there never was such a golden 
opportunity for new writers. 

The Plot Genie “Romance Without Melodrama’’ sup- 
plies millions of plots, no two alike, for the kind of love 
stories that are wanted and the “Deté ective-Mystery”’ Plot 
Genie will supply just as many ‘‘Who-dun-it” plots—at 
the rate of one every ten minutes. 

Why grope for an idea for a story which will bring 
you from two to five cents a word when such a handy 
and efficient aid is at your disposal? 


SPECIAL OFFER! 

The price of ‘‘Romance Without Melodrama”’ and “‘De- 
tective-Mystery”? Plot Genies is $10.00 each but for a lim- 
ited time you can have the combination for only $15.00, 
sent prepaid, along with our catalogue Price List of other 
books for writers. The Plot Genie Series is universally 
recognized as the greatest stimuli to the creative imag- 
ination ever devised and is used by thousands of writers 
who supply material for magazines, motion pictures, radio 
and for the plots for novels. Why not take advantage 
of this Special Offer today and send for one or both? 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 408, 8161 West 3rd St., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 











WRITERS WANTED! 


? 











ELEANOR KING e 


Author's Representative 


BOOKS, NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, SCREEN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, Italian, Spanish, German, 
International Placement. 


19 W. 44th 


MU 2-6390 NEW YORK 18 








DIGEST 


I griped, naturally, being a writer, and was 
told politely that reprinting was a darned nice 
practice. 

What irked me particularly, was the fact that 
the stories were not reprinted but once; they 
were reprinted several times, profits accruing 
each time for * and old and new 
authors deprived of selling new material, as 
well as collecting on the reprinting of old. 

And then I found another situation. This 
house lifts them either by plot, or completely, 
and runs them in various comic books they 


publish. Naturally, since all rights are bought, 
no pay is owed the original authors. Thus, 


through another publishing medium the pub- 
lisher profits a second time ; the author receives 0. 

Some of my stories received that treatment; 
and I was given to understand that, while 
there was naturally no pay, the honor of having 
my stories reprinted was a very nice thing. 

Bilge! 

Naturally, I am against reprinting in com- 
petitive markets, for with an author pitted 
against himself on a word basis, he is bound 
to be the loser. 

If you have concrete suggestions, or some plan 
of action, I should like to see it in print. Basi- 
cally, it is of interest to me because of the self- 
protection angle; but I also believe that the 
writing profession should be protected as much 
as any other against cutthroat practices. 

Keep kicking the shysters around; good may 
come of it. And I believe it is time that a 
few scruples and morals were introduced into the 
business dealings of several publishers, who with 
their slow reports, niggardly rates, slower checks 
and generally “to hell with the authors” atti- 


tudes, are hurting themselves as much as the 
writers. 
My latest story is in the November 10th 


issue of Saturday Evening Post and I have 
written for the pulps for years. 
W. Scorr Pgacock, 
240 Grand Concourse, 
New York 58, N. Y. 


*Regardless of the merits of the case, we do not 
permit name mention of publishers by former 
employees. — Ep. 


Sir: 

In reference to your really very fine and 
comprehensive article in the October issue of 
Writer's Dicest entitled Any Rights Today? 
I should like to state just a few facts from the 
standpoint of the writer. 

Speaking for myself, I will say that the few 
instances in which my stories have appeared in 
these annuals have caused me the greatest de- 


light. And it has always seemed to me that the 
question of payment should if anything be the 
other way around from what you suggest, be- 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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cause of the wonderful publicity it gives a 
writer. 

I have personally known writers and will glad- 
ly furnish their names on request who have either 
indirectly or directly, because of this favorable 
publicity, made sales to the largest slick maga- 
zines or else almost immediately established them- 
selves as writers of the most popular radio serials, 
or else, in one case of which I am thinking par- 
ticularly, made a direct sale of this story so re- 
printed to the movies, for which, if you please, 
Miss Bacon and Mr. Ralston saw to it that the 
Street and Smith rights were released so that the 
writer could receive her movie money. In this 
instance as in the others the writer profited 
enormously by having her story reprinted in this 
manner. 

I think you will find that the writer who has 
achieved enough prestige to be in a Street and 
Smith Annual is too well heeled financially to 
want to quibble about reprint money. At this 
point in his career he will be more concerned 
with the favorable publicity involved. Frankly, 
I think you might find it difficult to find a writer 
so published who would take your point of view 
as regards this point. 

Mrs. PAuLINE Parsons, 
105 Stevens Street, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


1,000 Word Fiction Market 
Sir: 

Here is a brand new market for one thousand 
word short shorts of general interest. 

Townsend National Weekly, a 10-year-old 
newspaper with half a million readership, is pay- 
ing from $15 to $25 each week for one thousand 
word short shorts. 

No definite slant, but writers should bear in 
mind that this is a liberal newspaper, going into 
the homes of union workmen, small farmers, 
small businessmen and old-age pensioners. It is 
strictly a family newspaper leaning away from 
sophistication. Suggest reading paper. Double 
space, typewritten mss. only. Contact Jesse 
George Murray, Managing Editor, 450 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Jesse Georce Murray, Mng. Ed., 
Townsend National Weekly, 
450 East Ohio Street, 
Chicago 11, Il. 


New Picture Book 
Sir: 

We are now planning the publication of a 
new, national, monthly picture magazine, to be 
distributed throughout the United States, South 
America and Canada as a first press run of 
400,000 copies. 

Our magazine will contain many departments 
covering radio, motion pictures, television, books, 
sports and many other novel, sensational, authen- 
tic, fact-revealing “human interest” stories, in 


BEGINNERS’ LUCK 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people [| stupents say 
have the notion that be- | swell °Srits® ane 


swell,”’ writes An- 

‘ dreas Bothe, of Flor. 

cause so many students in | {33,,°9/2¢7/48)-, vit 
this course have made 


sales, the famous TRIAL 
AND ERROR assignments | any other, factor, in 
are designed for experi- | fiam cannaday'st Sai- 
enced writers rather than | ;Thank, you, for, your 
beginners. A lot of be- | B'tieve ‘me, that “is 
ginners can tell you other- 

wise! Most of the sales we make for our 
students are for people WHO NEVER AP- 
PEARED IN PRINT BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and elsewhere, work 60 hours 
a week; find time or make time for the assign- 
ments, which they tell us are so interesting 
they can't wait to get back to them. And 
many are taking advantage of their new sur- 
roundings to turn out fresh and timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been prov- 
om, that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON MAGA- 
ZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before completin 
the course, and continue to get their share of magazine pom 
book publishers’ checks. We are proud of the fact that we 
train beginners to sell their very first stories at GO 
rates, Instead of to the lowest paying markets available. 
The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 

Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR Is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books, 

The NEW, ENLARGED AND COMPLETELY REVISED 

SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 
The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 











__ me, 
something unusual.** 








SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL N 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [) do not have [) 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 

Pea iin Cascnns eae essanniwavseanmersnaresoeneTetoue 
PE Fikes 25485 cen daVeswssnenasndenewscenacebectustbenie 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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addition to columns written by numerous out- 
standing writers, all of whom are specialists in 
their respective fields. 

We will be happy to receive, for our consid- 
eration, manuscripts covering picture stories 
that fall into any of the aforesaid categories. 

I was the former foreign correspondent for 
The Philadelphia Record, ex-news analyst for 
Station WLIB and writer of several network radio 
shows. Glad to hear from old friends. 

SoLtomon Bausam, Editor, 
Exclusive, 275 7th Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Beginner Sells Serial 
Sir: 

Here is some good news which I simply must 
tell you. I have sold a Bible-fiction six-part 
serial to Forward, the Presbyterian magazine for 
young people published by the Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. 

The title is “The Rich Young Ruler’ (Luke 

18:18-23), 18,629 words, for which I received 
check for $120. It will be published to end with 
the Easter issue next year under the pen name 
of “Lucie Lelane.” 
My agent warned that I would run up against 
overstocking due to the paper situation. So I 
held it until this spring and the first time out it 
clicked and a sale was made. 

Referring again to my letter in September, 
1943, Dicest, I had not anticipated even one 
letter in response, but they came in from all parts 
of the country, one here in Tampa, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Illinois, Michigan, Colorado, California, 
Washington (State), British Columbia, etc., re- 
sulting in some delightful contacts with other 
writers. 

I still give much of the credit for my sales, 
past and present, to Mr. Herman, for I did not 
have enough confidence in myself until he came 
along and gave me advice and encouragement. 
I am still under his guidance, if I need help, 
but have done little writing for several months, 
except rewriting the serial, which gave me new 
zest for the work. I am expecting to get down 
to business again and make some more sales. I 
am a fair Bible student and find this kind of 
story very interesting work. But I hope to do 
other stories and articles. 

Mrs, Lucie F. B. CaA.urer, 
718 E. Emma St., 
Tampa 3, Florida. 


Sir: 

Anyone who knows how to get in touch with 
Benet Costa, writer of pulp stories and radio 
scripts, who went to Honolulu shortly before 
Pearl Harbor, please write to 

Lea TayLor CLarK, 
153 Ohio Street, 
Baldwin Park, Calif. 





EEE EERE DE EEE DEERE EEE EEE Ee 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 
3 by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. 
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for Writers 





Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 







: manuscript criticism... . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


SALALAZALAS 
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One Dollar Starts You 


on the road to 


A WRITING CAREER 


wo you pay just one dollar to own an entire 
month’s text and assignments of the valuable 
Magazine Institute course in writing, without further 
obligation? Of course, you would. But you may say, 
**That simply isn’t possible.”’ 

Well, that opportunity is possible, and it’s available 
to you right now with this absolutely unique ‘dollar 
offer” on MI’s famous writing course, which teaches 
you to use spare time in preparing articles, stories and 
sketches that will sell. 

This means that you can get, for a dollar, one com- 
plete section of the famous text ‘“‘Modern Writing,”’ 
plus a valuable extension lecture by an experienced 
writer which is full of specific editorial suggestions. In 
addition, you get two writing assignments so that you 
may see exactly what sort of work the course offers 
plus a self-examination quiz and reading and home 
practice suggestions that you can_use at once to im- 
prove your written expression. This is material you 
can’t duplicate, worth many times the price you will pay. 
ACT NOW TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT. This 
is an experimental offer which may have to be with- 
drawn at any time. We believe that so many will want 
to go on with the course after seeing it that we can 
afford this unusual plan. Whether you decide to go 
on with the course or not, however, the material we 
send is yours to keep without obligation. Fill out cou- 
pon and mail with one dollar, today. 





The Magazine Institute, Inc., Dept. S011-C, SO Rockefeller 

Plaza, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. ¥. 

0 Please send free catalog. 

OI enclose one dollar for sample writing course material with 
the understanding I am under no eather obligation, 


Address ..... PTT rrr, Te Tee te 
(Correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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As Ye Sow.... 


Year after year, Lenniger clients reap a good literary harvest. Whether 
they wrote for pulp, intermediate, quality or mass-circulation smooth- 
Paper magazines, practically all our clients sold more stories and made 
more money this year than ever before. During 1945 we pushed many 
of our pulp and intermediate writers into Satevepost, Woman’s Home 
Companion, This Week, American, Woman’s Day, Liberty, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Country Gentleman, etc., and our Book Department launched 
first novels and non-fiction manuscripts with publishers like Macmillan, 
Liveright, Macrae-Smith, Julian Messner, Whittlesey House, etc. 




















If you want a leading agency to promote your sales, we have 22 years R 

of “know how” in developing and selling professional writers. We are 

of necessity selective in taking on new clients; we are interested primarily M 

in professionals or partially arrived new writers who have 

recently sold a few pieces to pulp, slick, or quality magazines, 

or perhaps a book. To such writers we can usually prove within « 

a six-months trial period, that we 

can multiply their sales, better their 

markets, and increase their writ- 

ing income. 
. 
( 
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A few of our clients' Sep- 
tember and October magazine 
appecrances and some of 
our 1945 crop of books... 


















TO SELLING WRITERS: We will handle your account on straight commission (10% on 

. American, 15% on Canadian, 20% on foreign sales) if you have 
sold $500.00 worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or a book, during 1945. If you sold $250 worth this year, 
we will work with you at 1 reading fee charged beginners. Write us listing your sales, and ask for our agency information 
sheet and market news letter. 


TO NEW WRITERS: 
We consider sample scripts from advanced ee 
beginners to determine whether they are 
worthy of our sponsorship. Until we sell $500 
worth of your work, we charge a reading fee 
of $2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; 


$5.00 on scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thou- a 
sand on those 5-12,000. Special rates on Literary Agency 
books. For this we render an honest pro- 


fessional appraisal of your sales possibilities, 


and practical advice. 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


(Our next announcement will appear on this page in January WRITER’S DIGEST) 
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A Revision for Saturday Evening Post 


By ROBERT ZACKS 


HEN my wife came up from look- 

ing at the mail that hot July morn- 

ing and silently put the envelope 
containing the returned manuscript before 
me, I didn’t even wince. For, far better 
writers than I have been rejected by the 
Saturday Evening Post, and my literary 
hide was scarred by the bullet-like return of 
hundreds of my manuscripts over a period 
of ten years. When I sent a story to them 
now, it was merely a mechanical offering 
to the gods. 

I pushed the big envelope aside and my 
wife (who considers me a fantastically bril- 
liant writer secretly blackballed for some 
strange reason by jealous editors) dug into 
the envelope to see if they were using a 
new form of rejection slip. 

She gave a little scream. With a pale 
face she held out a letter, instead of the 
formal rejection slip. 

I gulped that letter. They had found 
the story “very readable” and urged me 
(that word urged floored me) to take the 
chance and revise it. And then this maga- 
zine, that supposedly never gives new 
writers a reading, gave me a series of de- 
tailed criticisms and suggestions to aid me 
in the revision. 

I am as “unknown” a writer as you can 
imagine. My sole successes have been a few 
short stories in the “little” magazines. I’ve 


never hit a “slick” magazine and I’ve never 
had a novel published. I just dropped the 
manuscript into the mailbox, without any 
accompanying letter, and I had no particu- 
lar “reader” to direct it to. 

Since the “slush pile” at the Post con- 
sists of many thousand manuscripts a year, 
it must be winnowed and sorted pretty 
carefully for them to come up with my 
story, considering the revisions they thought 
necessary. 


ROTHERS and sisters, how I suffered 
when I read what I had to do! 

First of all, the story needed “consider- 
able tightening up, to about twenty pages.” 

My story consisted of thirty typewritten 
pages. All I had to do was cut out one- 
third, thirty-three and a third per cent of 
a whole story. When you write a story, 
you don’t write it keeping in mind that 
you'll want to throw away a good chunk of 
it later. You write it as tight as you can. 
My story was tightly woven. As I looked it 
over, I saw with horror that I was a sur- 
geon operating on myself. I came to the 
iron-clad, positive conclusion that it could 
not be done without ruining the story. Then 
I remembered the dozens of rejections. I 
decided to cut as ordered. 

The rule to be followed in simple cutting 
and tightening of a story is, after you’ve cut 








- 


out the sentence or word, does your para- 
graph still say what you want it to say in 
the way you want it said? 

The following is a paragraph setting the 
background of the story: 

“You and a couple of thousand 
others,” said the colonel. ‘“We’ve licked 
Germany. The whole country has been 
working on war contracts. We'll be 
cutting production and cancelling t 
contracts. Factories close down 
with their assembly lines full of half 
finished work, their warehouses full of 
raw materials. They’ve got to inventory 
the stuff, price it, add overhead and 
send in a claim. Then the government 
has to audit the claim and sell the raw 
and half-made materials and the special 
machinery it has provided because it’s 
paying for the stuff. Then the govern- 


hose 


will 


ment pays the contractor.” 

Now, that is an unwieldy dull paragraph, 
but a necessary one, since it sets the prob- 
lem that must be solved. Every fact is 
important. Here it is, cut, with not a single 
fact removed. 

“You and a couple of thousand 
others,” said the colonel. “We've licked 
Germany. The whole country has been 
working on war contracts. Factories 
will close down with their assembly lines 
full of half-finished work, They’ve got 
to inventory the stuff, price it, add over- 
head and send in a claim. Then the 
government has to audit the claim, sell 
the materials and special machinery it 
has provided and pay the contractor.” 

Twenty-six words cut out of that para- 
graph, and still it looks heavy. But I need 
the facts, and so turn to another paragraph. 

The following: 

“Fiercely he concentrated on 
that were beginning to jumble,” 

becomes: 


lines 


“The lines were beginning to jumble.” 
Then these paragraphs: 

There was a subtle implication, Brown 
felt as he turned to Arlene, in the way 
that last remark had been put. But he 
couldn’t quite put his finger on it. 

Arlene said, “Not so good, eh?” She 
lit a cigarette, watching him interestedly 
through the smoke. Brown intrigued 
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her. He had a zest, a restlessness. 
Become: 

Arlene said, ‘““Not so good, eh?” She 
watched him with interest. Brown in- 
trigued her. 

And that cut version by its terseness and 
economy of words pacts a stronger wallop 
and saves forty-three more words. That 
“subtle implication” I cut out because the 
words referred to, themselves presented the 
implication, and what I was doing was ex- 
plaining to the reader because I didn’t 
trust him to catch the implication. Well, 
if he missed it, then the dialogue was too 
weak, and telling him there was an impli- 
cation would baffle him and convince him 
the story stunk. Then I cut out “Brown 
intrigued her. He had a zest, a restlessness,” 
because the fact that she watched him with 
interest enough, and _ his 
must be presented by what he does through- 


was restlessness 
out the story, not merely by a statement by 
the author to that effect. 

After cutting to the very limit, I found 
I had eliminated five pages. 

Now came Step B, cutting by rewriting 
in fewer words. The Post, in its suggestions, 
directed my attention to a certain scene 
which covered a lot of space and suggested 
I cut here. That scene was very important 
to me and I loved it like a child. The es- 


sence, the basic idea had to be saved be- 


cause it was a major part of the story 
foundation. Here’s how it looked before 


the revision: 
Three hours later at State College 
answered a 


four eminent educators 
hasty summons from the dean’s office. 

The young army officer seated near 
the dean leaped to his feet as they 
entered. 

With one accord they stopped dead 
in their tracks. 

“Well, bless my soul,” murmered Pro- 
fessor Caldwell with genuine pleasure 
as he adjusted his glasses, “if it isn’t 
that devil Brown!” 

“Hiyah, doc! MHiyah, fellows!” said 
Brown happily. “Ain’t forgotten me yet, 
have you?” There was love in his voice. 


> 


Four heads wagged as one: voices 
chorused, “No, we haven’t forgotten.” 
They pressed forward with the rare 
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pleasure of true teachers greeting a be- 
loved pupil returning from the harsh 
world to the fount of knowledge. There 
was a babel of voices which the dean 
smilingly interrupted. 
“Gentlemen, Mr. Brown brings us a 
problem and an interesting suggestion.” 
They listened carefully, Brown told 
earnestly of the termination problem, 
the danger to the country’s economy of 
slow settlements. 
The entire scene was saved in the fol- 


lowing few words: 


Three hours later at State College 
four eminent educators answered a 
hasty summons from the dean’s office 
and listened with great interest to their 
old pupil. Brown told earnestly of the 
terminations problem, the danger to the 
country’s economy of slow settlements. 
Now, what was it, exactly, that was 

wrong with the old scene? The fact is, I 
was wandering off on a tangent; I was 
starting another story. That’s O. K. in a 
novel, but not in a short story. Every word 
in a short story must move the story for- 
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ward. It’s been said before and it will be 
said in these pages a hundred times again. 
My aim was to bring the hero into contact 
with the professors, then present a problem 
to them. Next thing you know, before pre- 
senting the problem, I was developing an 
emotional teacher-pupil relationship which 
tended to make the reader forget what the 
pupil had come there for. 

Another suggestion made by the Post was 
very valid and to be remembered by all 
writers. I had given a character a club foot 
in order to give him a legitimate reason 
for not being in the army and to make the 
hero ashamed of wondering why the char- 
acter (whom he doesn’t meet till the end 
of the story) is in civilian clothing instead 
of khaki. That It was really 
unnecessary to the story and naturally a 
touchy, not-in-taste reason for not being in 
the army, especially since there are simpler 
reasons like age, etc., for deferment. If you 
a strong character study just 


was out. 


are writing 
dripping in realism and psychological ap- 
proach you can do anything to your char- 
acters. But are the 
readers of the maga- 
zine you are aiming 
at, interested in such 
stories ? 

The funny thing 
about eliminating the 
above item was that 
I not only didn’t find 
it mecessary to ex- 
plain why he wasn’t 
in the army but I 
strengthened the plot 
by eliminating an- 
other of those story- 
growths that sneak in 
when you aren’t 
looking. It’s amaz- 
ing how you can put 





words down simply to feel you are getting 
writing done. 

Well, the revision was completed, mailed 
and I’ll never, never forget the thrill of that 
acceptance letter and the check for Five 
Hundred Dollars. By God, it was worth 
the years of rejection. 

So, naturally, all my friends congratu- 
lated me. I’m a made man. I’m what they 
call ‘in.’ The Post is now panting for my 
work. So I dash off five more stories and 
damned if they aren’t all rejected promptly. 
The first was called ‘screwball,’ which it 
was; the second was not quite what they 
wanted, the third got a cool note and the 
next two I worked harder over and at least 
(I hope) I prevented my stock from slip- 
ping lower. I’ve one in the mail I’ve got 
my fingers crossed on. But no matter what 
happens to it I’ve learned that it can be 
done, that each individual story stands on 
its own feet, that the Satevepost goes 
through its ‘slushpile’ in the manner which 
I’ve often read described in the DiceEst; 
hopefully, wearily, and patiently hoping 
for a break. In my 
future work I’ll just 
forget everything but 
making the story I’m 
working on good. 
That’s the trouble 
with us tyros. We’re 
in such a sweat to 
succeed we forget 
it’s the story they’re 
paying for, not our 
youthful zest and 
impatience. Good 
stories are written 
with sweat and tears. 
But they are paid for 
in dollars, prestige, 
and a sense of crea- 
tive fulfilment. 
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First Bright New Lovely 
Sir: 

An entirely new field for both writers and 
photographers has been opened up with the re- 
cent announcement of the Curtis Publishing 
Company that with a March issue would begin 
pubication of a new travel and_ recreation 
monthly to be called Holiday. , 

Holiday will have the high literary standards 
of other Curtis Publications. The March, 1946, 
issue wil] appear on the newsstands on February 
20. The editor of the new magazine is J. Frank 
Beaman, former newspaper man and press service 
chief, who has very definite ideas about his 
editorial requirements. 

Holiday’s interest will be devoted to the broad 
field of travel and recreation, and contemplates 
no fiction. Articles will have a maximum length 
of 3,500 words. The magazine wil] have several 
regular departments, some of which will afford 
a market. Editor Beaman warns that he is not 
interested in articles having political and social 
connotations. “Our articles will be written for 
the man, woman, and child who wants to go 
places and who wants to know what he’ll find 
when he gets there.” Mr. Beaman said in de- 
scribing the score of his editorial requirements, 
“They will be factual stories written by writers 
who have been there themselves; will portray 
both sides so as not to be misleading. They will 
be planned, too, for the armchair traveler who 
wishes to enjoy some of the beauties and adven- 
tures of this world without leaving the comfort 
of his living room.” 

Emphasis is placed on the importance of ob- 
jective material. Accepted stories must be pre- 
sented vividly. They should contain dramatic 
incidents and anecdotal material handled lightly 
and entertainingly and, above all, stories must 
be informative. To be acceptable, stories should 
be written by writers who have seen the places 
or things they are describing. Stories must be 
factual. This provides an almost untouched field 
for both new and established writers. Holiday 
intends to play a large part in building for the 
people of America a modern program for their 
leisure time activities. In doing this, it will sug- 
gest places to go, things to do, and things to 
see. It will bring practical tips on travel costs, 
vacation ideas, and entertainment opportunities. 
There will be stories of communities, picturesque 
places, of moods, manner, and habits. The de- 
partmentalized material will deal with such 
subjects as tips for travelers—where to go, 
what to wear, where to stay, what luggage to 
take. Shorts of oddities, strange places, and 
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hobbies will be accepted. Other acceptable fea- 
tures may deal with food which ties in place, 
interest, and having fun, such as clambakes and 
celebrations. 

Holiday will go in heavily for illustrations, 
and photographic possibilities should be given 
careful consideration in selecting subjects for 
treatment. Much of it will be in four-color. 

Since Holiday is planned some months ahead 
of the publication date for a particular issue, 
those submitting seasonal material should keep 
this in mind. Material intended for a Decem- 
ber issue, for example, should be submitted in 
July or August. Knowing that it is sometimes 
difficult for writers to aim at a magazine which 
has not yet appeared, editor Beaman offered the 
following general description of Holiday. It will 
have a 680-line page printed on coated stock. 
It will be sold to the reader at fifty cents at 
the newsstand, and will have a base subscription 
rate of $5 for one year. Its physical dimensions 
will be 1034 by 1354 inches. Its covers will be 
printed on 90 Ib. coated stock, and its inside 
pages on 55 lb. coated stock. It will have a 
square back binding. Holiday will carry ad- 
vertising, and a net paid circulation in excess 
of 300,000 copies is anticipated for the first issue. 

Holiday will have no set rate of compensa- 
tion for writers, but will pay in accordance with 
the editorial evaluation of the worth of the 
individual manuscript. Everything which ap- 
pears in the magazine is paid for. In accord- 
ance with the policy of the Curtis Publishing 
Company all rights are purchased, but upon 
publication all rights except American serial 
rights (including Canadian) revert to the author 
upon demand without charge. Payment is made 
upon acceptance. 

Harry C. STINNETT, 
The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, 5, Pa. 


Business Girl Wants Street Car Citation 
Sirs: 

Please include notice in your Writer’s Market 
information to the effect that Business Girl buys 
“Street Car Citations’ and “Idea Factory” con- 
tributions. 

Payment of $1.00 is made on publication, By- 
lines are given. 

Copy of the magazine will be sent on request. 

Betty Ouiver, Managing Editor, 
Business Girl, 
Post Office Box 750, 
Dallas 1, Texas. 


















































The First Steps 


Have Been Taken 


By ARON M. MATHIEU 


AST month Wrirter’s Dicest stated the 
case for and against the insistence of 
those pulp paper publishers who buy 

“all rights” on manuscripts, and editorially 
asked the publishers to reply. 

Of the nine major pulp publishers, two 
are now buying First North American Serial 
Rights, releasing all other rights back to the 
authors. The other seven buy either all 
rights or a close approach to it. 

A number of the publishers wrote us 
about this editorial, and after the manner 
of successful publication men, they wrote 
with dignity and not a little charm. None 
denied the justice of the case of free-lance 
writers nor did any publisher infer that we 
were not fully cognizant of their own good 
reasons for their present position which 
really hamstrings some authors. 

We believe every one of these publishers 
recognizes that some liberalization of liter- 
ary rights for pulp authors should be 
brought about. And each one of them, we 
imagine, is going to make some concessions 
not because he has to, but because he wants 
to. The pulp paper publishers, as human 
beings,, are politically a liberal minded 
group. Within the next year, some helpful 
changes will probably be made in the mat- 
ter of pulp paper author’s rights. The first 
definite move in that direction comes from 
H. W. Ralston, vice-president of Street and 
Smith, whose letter appears on page two. 


UNDAMENTALLY, Wrirter’s DicEst 

believes all leaders in the pulp paper 
industry will accept this position: the stiffer 
the rules of the game, the more effectively 
they are enforced, the fairer the rules to all 
parties concerned, the tougher it is for the 
shysters to operate. And it is the shysters 
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who once ruined this business, and who will 
unquestionably try again. What if some 
venture capital would buy out a pulp pub- 
lisher who is on the rocks three years 
from now, and what if their purchase in- 
cluded the right to reprint, to change the 
title, to change the names of characters of 
a couple of thousand of previously used 
? Who benefits? Every person in the 
business loses. 

That’s why we an agreement 
should be reached on these points: 


stories 


believe 


A pulp publisher should agree to 
pay no less than —9% of the original 
value of a story if he reprints it, in any 
manner. (We think 1 is a fair price 
with a $25 minimum.) 

Second, a similar agreement should 
be reached on foreign publication of 
selected publisher’s 
various magazine fiction purchases. 

Third, we think any publisher mak- 
ing it a practice to use disguised re- 
prints sandwiched into his first-run 
fiction should be firmly told off to the 
trade; especially if he doesn’t pay for 
them. 

Fourth, we don’t like, nor does any 
author, as a matter of principle, the 
stamping of “endorsement of _ this 
check covers ‘all rights’ on the back 
of an author’s check. Dramatic, comic 
strip, and cloth bound book rights 
should be salvaged from this, auto- 
matically, along with any other liberal- 
izing phrase that will not bounce back 
to the detriment of the publisher. 


stories from a 


The DiceEst will continue to work with 
the pulp publishers, all of whom we believe 
want to do the fair thing. 











NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


ITH the end of paper-control in 
W sight, publishers are building up 

inventories in order to get going 
the first moment possible. Right now, they 
seem to find press-time more of a problem 
than the paper supply. 

The project backed by The Saturday 
Review of Literature and Marshall Field 
is said to be a mass weekly of a new type. 
Test issues are in preparation. But it will 
be some time yet before definite announce- 
ments are made. 

In Philadelphia, The Curtis Publishing 
Company has broadcast the fact that they 
are working on a new monthly titled 
Holiday. This features post-war travel, and 
is expected to be entirely different from 
anything else in the travel field. 

Crowell-Collier, here in New York, has 
a very small staff working on what I hear 
is to be a purely pictorial magazine—and 
a very handsome book, too. But no further 
information was ready at the time of my 
last check-up. James Young is in on it. 

Pic, in its new form, has become “the 
magazine for young men.” (And _ has 
dropped those self-conscious quotation 
marks around the title!) Here are some 
specific requirements and needs, as given 
me by the editor, Victor H. Wagner: 

“Pic is in the market for contributions 
that appeal to young men. We discuss 
careers, homes, and recreation. Anything 
touching on those categories is invited. We 
try to keep text to 1500 words, with or 
without pictures, but want things that can 
be illustrated some way. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, at good rates. 

“We need humor mostly, right now, and 
one fiction story a month on mystery, 
sports, adventure or Western themes. It 
must be fast-moving, snappy, and with 
average-income characters.” 
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Pic is a Street & Smith monthly. Address 
the editor at 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

Horace C, Brown, editor of Fawcett’s 
new Best Detective Cases, promises some- 
thing new in the fact-detective field. And 
he should be well equipped to put it across 
successfully. In his six years as editor of 
Fawcett’s True, he brought it from a mere 
puny infant up to a husky circulation of 
800,000. 

Best Detective Cases is to be an all-slick 
magazine with a lot of color work. In con- 
tents, the story is the thing. And writing 
must be of first quality. To warrant this, 
Editor Brown promises a minimum rate of 
payment which will be definitely higher 
than that of this particular field. 

Basic requirements of this book will be 
a mystery story and good detective work, 
chiefly in homicide cases. Everything must, 
of course, be factual. Good, interesting 
cases are wanted, regardless of date. Cur- 
rent cases are okay, if good. But listings 
will not be taken on them. Old cases should 
be ones which have not been too much 
used. And whatever you do, don’t submit 
stuff which is a mere rewrite of newspaper 
clips or of stories which have appeared in 
other magazines. Skillful writing and good 
“names” are wanted. The price paid is 
worthy of them. 

A writer should query first on his cases, 
as is usual in this field. There will be a 
certain limited number of tabus: nothing 
sensational, no “girly” stories, no cases 
based strictly on sex. On old stories, work 
them out from a new angle, a new slant. 

Press-time will determine the appearance 
of the first issue; it is hoped to launch the 
book with the March number. But the 
editor is building up his inventory right 
now, and you may be sure that every manu- 
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script will be read carefully. At present, 
only stories of 4,000 to 5,000 words are de- 
sired. Profiles of law-enforcement officers 
throughout the country are also good bets. 
These, and other short crime subjects, run 
from 500 to 1,500 words. 


Pictures are wanted, if good. They should 
actually illustrate the story, and be good 
photographic work besides. In addition to 
photographs, the editor plans to use art 
work and studio shots. The address of 
Best Detective Cases is 1501 Broadway, 
New York 18. 

E. C. Raynor is editor-publisher of a new 
pocket-size magazine, Gentlemen—The 
Men’s Digest. This is to be a monthly, the 
first issue dated January, but expected to 
be out around December first. It is to be 
128 pages, with 16 of them in color. Price, 
35 cents. The first issue 250,000 copies. 


The contents of Gentlemen will be all 
original material, I am told, except for a 
book digest. It will include some exposés, 
sports, fashion—both articles and fiction, 
with some humorous verse. All directed to 
masculine interest. The articles are to be 
’ “inspirational, creative, but no nonsense. 
Quite different from the Esquire type of 
magazine.” Style should be high-spirited, 
with zip. The material itself is most im- 
portant, the writer secondary. New writers 
are made welcome. 


About 30 pieces are to be used in each 
issue; not so many but that they can be 
long enough to contain some meat. Pay- 
ment is to be lump-sum at good rates. But 
whether on acceptance or publication is not 
definite as yet. At present, Gentlemen is 
housed in quite inadequate quarters at 17 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. It needs 
more room for more staff, before it can 
really go to town on its plans. Check it 
under Raynor Publishing Company. 


E. C. Raynor is also editor-publisher of 
another pocket-size magazine, newly on the 
stands. This is titled Postwar Digest, and 
is comprised chiefly of reprint material in 
the field of jobs and of current thinking 
which affects the job-hunter. This has 
been a quarterly, but now appears month- 
ly. Same address: 17 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 


DIGEST 


PIETRO ARIA is editing something new 
in the music field—Your Music Maga- 
zine, which is slanted to the music lover 
and goes in for the human and social 
aspects of music. It contains no academic 
discussions, no technical aspects of music. 
All articles are from the listener’s point of 
view, and vary from symphony to swing. 
Lengths vary considerably. The ideal 
major article would be from 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Sketches on subjects related to 
music in some way would run 300 to 1,000 
words. Many fillers—anecdotes, humor, 
etc.—run 60 to 200 words. The material 
and the thought are all-important. This 
editor says style means nothing. He will 
use some poetry also; short, not over 20 
lines. Payment is on publication, at rates 
from 1 to 5 cents a word; 25 cents a line 
is the average for poetry. The magazine 
will be pocket-size, 132 pages with photo- 
graphic illustrations. The first issue is prom- 
ised for November 15th. 

The editor, Pietro Aria, was at one time 
an outstanding violin virtuoso. Ill health 
forced him to give up this career and rest 
for some time before he returned to New 
York and his magazine plans. Sigmund 
Spaeth says of him: Mr. Aria has “not only 
the authority and imagination of a sensi- 
tive and highly trained musician, but also 
the practical knowledge of a man who has 
had a variety of successful business experi- 
ence. .. . He has proved his ability as com- 
poser and a writer on music, with articles 
in many magazines.” Talking with Mr. Aria 
leaves the impression of an editor who is 
practical and direct, and who has his plans 
well in hand. An editorial board of highest 
quality will assist him. Your Music is put 
out by the Parks Publishing Company, 359 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

Subscription to the American Legion 
Monthly is included in the membership 
dues to the Legion. A half million new 
members—and therefore subscribers—have 
been added from the veterans of this war 
already, with further vast numbers in pros- 
pect. The result will be a circulation chal- 
lenging the top-ranking general magazines. 
The publishers, with an eye to possible huge 
advertising revenue, have put their maga- 
zine into the hands of experts who are 
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planning a complete overhauling of format 
and contents. The Legion itself has con- 
tributed a large sum to finance this. Plans 
are being carefully surveyed, but will have 
to be put into execution slowly as paper 
and press permit. Alexander Gardiner con- 
tinues as editor. 

The average reader age of this magazine 
is taking a sharp dip. Before this war, it 
was around 45 years. Now it is dropping 
to 25 years. Also, there will now be women 
readers, too. Both these factors affect tne 
contents slant. 

The main need now is for fiction. All 
pieces should have some sort of a tie-in 
with Army, Navy, Marines, etc., though it 
can be very minor. Quality should com- 
pare with Collier’s, The Post, American, 
and magazines of that caliber. General ap- 
peal is best, and not purely masculine—or 
feminine—slant. But almost any type of 
story. As to lengths short-shorts are what 
the editor most desires—if he can get good 
ones in lengths from 1,000 to 1,500 words. 
But stories of 2,500 to 3,000, and as high 





as 5,000 words are also good. The market 
is wide open, and material is being bought 
with an eye to the future. 

The market is also open again for arti- 
cles. But on these it is a good idea to query 
the editor. Cartoons, too, are wanted. 
Rates on all material will be commensurate 
with the quality asked. Address of the 
American Legion Magazine: 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16. 

Fawcett has definite plans for putting out 
28 comic books as fast as. paper and press- 
time permit, Of these, 12 will be month- 
lies, the rest quarterlies. Part are new 
titles, others revivals. Books will be in- 
creased to 64 pages each, with two bi- 
monthlies of 96 pages. By December, four 
new comics will be out: Mary Marvel 
Comics, George Pal Puppetoons, Marvel 
Family Comics, Hoppy the Marvel Bunny 
—all monthlies. Captain Marvel Adven- 
tures will become a semi-monthly book. 

Writers of comic strip material must 
live close enough to New York to talk over 
stories with the editor personally. But there 
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"| warned you, Smedly—a check today or else!" 
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is a market, open to anyone, for short 
stories of 1,600 to 1,700 words. These fall 
into two groups. The first is the adventure 
story—independent subjects; no serial char- 
acters or tie-ups with the comic strips. Roy 
Ald, a newcomer to the Fawcett staff, 
handles these; address him directly. 


The other type of short-short is the sim- 
ple story for small children; fairy tales, 
animal tales, etc. All these should be ad- 
dressed to Merci Shull, another editor just 
added to the staff. This field is growing, 
with several new titles going to press be- 
fore December: Silly Animals, Sherlock 
Monk Comics, Benny Beaver Comics, and 


Billy the Kidd Comics. 


The rate on all these short-shorts is $25; 
on acceptance. Address: Fawcett Pubg. 
Co., 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


Popular Publications is resurrecting*some 
of its inactive titles, and increasing the fre- 
quency of publication on others. Sports 
Novels is back in the works as a monthly, 
and looking for shorts to 6,500 words, 
novelets of 10,000 to 18,000, and short fact 
articles under 3,000. Payment is a cent a 
word and up, on acceptance. Alden H. 
Norton, editor. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 


Dare-Devil Aces (same editor and ad- 
dress) will be back on the stands with its 
January issue ; again a monthly. The policy 
is not essentially changed from its previous 
appearance in 1944, The principal need is 
for stories of World War 2 or of situations 
arising out of it. Occasional stories of 
World War I and of commercial aviation 
will be bought. Lengths include shorts of 
4,000 to 6,500 words, novelets of 10,000 to 
15,000, and occasional feature articles un- 
der 3,000 words. Payment is a cent and up, 
on acceptance. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries becomes a 
monthly again, with a market chiefly for 
shorts. Mary Gnaedinger is editor of this. 
New Detective is also back on a monthly 
schedule ; Eiler Jacobson, editor. Alden H. 
Norton is editorial director of both. Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


IKE TILDEN tells me that the four 
Western books, of whick he is man- 
aging editor, are now going monthly. These 


include .44 Western, Ace-High Western, 
Big Book Western, and New Western. 


Dime Mystery also becomes a monthly. 
This doubles the market immediately on 
five magazines! Anne Hale is back with 
Popular, editing Detective Tales and Dime 
Mystery. 

Longer stories of 12,000 to 13,000 words 
are particularly good for each of the books 
above, with an occasional 15,000 worder. 
The usual lengths are always in demand: 
3,000 to 5,000 shorts; 7,500 to 10,000 
novelets. Payment is a cent and up; on ac- 
ceptance. Some fact articles to 1,500 words; 
but query on fact material, Also fillers 300 
to 500, and 900. 

These Western magazines want the color 
and drama of the old frontiers. “It is good 
to have the hero a determined type of man 
who goes through hell and high water 
against tremendous odds to reach his goal. 
Though many of the readers are boys of 8 
to 14, the hero should usually be older. 
Authors tend to over-sentimentalize younger 
characters in this field.” There is a constant 
demand for variety in settings, backgrounds, 
character types, situations. Address of the 
magazines listed above: Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Peggy Graves can now use longer novelets 
in both New Love and Romance. These 
may run between 15,000 and 18,000 words. 
They should be very romantic, with lots of 
drama. Payment on acceptance, a cent a 
word up. These, too, are Popular Publica- 
tions, 205 East 42nd Street,.New York 17. 

Popular Publications has been a happy 
hunting ground for Cupid lately. Anne Hale 
and Bob Mills met there as editors, and 
were married not long ago. Mr. Mills is 
now on the staff of American Mercury. 
Jeanne Robbins and John Bender met un- 
der similar circumstances, though they mar- 
ried in London because the OWI and the 
Armed Services took them both overseas. 
And Dorothy Lestina married Frederik 
Pohl in Paris. Mr. Pohl was editor of Popu- 
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lar’s science magazines at one time. Latest 
of this run of romances is the marriage of 
Margaret Acheson to Norton H. Alden on 
October 12. And that brings the circle 
around complete, for this last romance be- 
gan ir: the very office where Howard Bloom- 
field met his present wife, then his secretary. 
Can all this have any connection with the 
fact that Popular Publications puts out 
seven monthly love magazines? 

Stage Pictorial, beginning with the De- 
cember issue, becomes a monthly. Nat Dori- 
man edits this, at 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. 

Allen Marple has left Collier’s, to go to 
the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer office in New 
York (1540 Broadway, New York 19). At 
Collier’s, Kenneth Littauer’s official title is 
now executive editor in charge of fiction. 
Mr. Littauer was fiction editor before he 
left for the wars. Address: 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17. 

Dr. Hugh H. Darby has been appointed 
editor-in-chief of American Cookery. This 
is put out by the Whitney Publishing Co., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

Larabie Cunningham has gone from his 
former position as fiction editor on Esquire 
over to Good Housekeeping, where he is 
associate editor. Just coincidence this time, 
he insists, that once again he is stepping into 
Max Wilkinson’s shoes. 

Another change on the Good Housekeep- 
ing staff: Margaret Cousins has been upped 
to managing editor. This, she tells me, 
means little or no change in her usual work ; 
just some more added. Members of this 
staff, by the way, work together on front-of- 
the-book material, with final decisions made 
by the editor, Herbert R. Mayes. Only the 
departmental staffs pigeon-hole off into 
separate laboratories and hideaways. 

Studying current issues is the best way to 
get acquainted with what a magazine like 
Good Housekeeping uses. But pointers from 
the editors help keep writers within bounds. 
The greatest need is good short stories 
which are somewhat off the beaten track. 
Also two-part stories of 35,000 to 40,000 
words. The formularized story just is not 
wanted. Quality writing is essential. And 
stories ought to have narrative value—be 
real stories in the basic sense, with a sweep 


that takes a reader right out of herself. 
Cheerful stories are preferred. Let readers 
remember their happy times. But not many 
young love stories are used now. Oddly 
enough, careful surveys of readers show that 
most of the readers of this magazine (and 
of other women’s magazines) are young— 
under 35 years. The older ones turn to fact 
material—biography, history, non-fiction. 

Good Housekeeping buys some articles; 
but nothing which would intrude on the 
special departments of cooking, fashion, 
etc., carefully listed on the contents page. 
The editors try for the essay quality of 
writing with charm and style. They like 
humor, if they can get it. Also, they buy 
short verse, on which the basic rate is $1 a 
line. Rates on other material are very good, 
and run to the highest in the women’s field. 
Address: 958 Eighth Avenue, New York 
19. 

Bruce McClure has taken over the desk 
of fiction editor on Esquire. He was for- 
merly managing editor of Elks Magazine. 


K. SCHUMAN, the new executive vice- 

* president in charge of the New York 
office of Esquire and Coronet, told me that 
the rumors about policy changes on these 
magazines are greatly exaggerated. There is 
no change in the kind of things either 
magazine uses. They merely want better 
material in all fields. And one feels that the 
magazines will get better material, too, 
under the direction of this slender man with 
graying hair, sensitive features, and a posi- 
tive voice. It is only after talking to him for 
a while that one is sure of the smile behind 
those keen eyes. 

Both Esquire and Coronet are open to 
manuscripts and to ideas. The latter to be 
worked out either by the person suggesting 
them, or by someone else. New writers are 
especially welcome now. Agents’ manu- 
scripts usually come here to the New York 
office. But others may be submitted either 
here or to Chicago. There are readers in 
both places. Rates for all material are gen- 
erous. They are on the basis of the merit of 
the piece. No writer is pegged at a price. 
Payment is on acceptance. 

Coronet is interested primarily in pieces 
about America: about people who have 
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contributed to their communities or to 
mankind. By all means, read the magazine 
carefully, to see just what the editors are 
using. Lengths run anything up to 5000 
words. Chandler Brossard is the New York 
editor. 

Esquire is aimed toward a youngish group 
of men, mainly of the active type. The 
editors want to improve this monthly, but 
along the same lines it now follows. In the 
field of fiction, they want the best they can 
get. Basically, something should happen ; 
the story should be credible, the writing 
good. As to lengths, the shorter ones are 
most in demand. Fiction may run up to 
3500 words—even more if an extra good 
story warrants. But the most open market is 
the short-short of 1200 words or less; the 
same length in articles. Esquire has a theory 
that no woman enters its pages. But they 
do say that “Henry” on the contents page 
may be “Henrietta” out of bounds. Address 
these two monthlies : 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17; or, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 11. 

Radio Mirror was the pre-war title of one 
of the Macfadden monthlies. For a while, it 
appeared as Radio Romances, But that title 
made it seem too much a woman’s maga- 
zine. So the editors have decided to go back 
to the original title, and make it a family 
publication. The fiction is moving further 
toward general family appeal. The rest of 
the book is about the same as it has been. 
Non-fiction is entirely staff-produced at 
present. 

Two varieties of fiction fit into Radio 
Mirror. One is the first-person story, mostly 
with a young woman as the story teller. 
Occasionally this may be a man or an older 
woman. The other type is an occasional 
third-person story. Although some phase of 
radio is important to many of the stories, 
some do not have radio tie-up. 

Doris McFerran, the editor, finds that her 
unusual method of considering only synopses 
first works out very well for this magazine, 
and saves writers much time and work if 
their ideas do not fit her needs. Synopses 
should be very detailed—four or more 
pages. If this receives an okay, then the 
final script is almost a certain acceptance. 
The average story length is 4500 words. 
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Payment varies from $125 to $200, on ac- 
ceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17. 

Macfadden’s True Detective is concen- 
trating on building up its inventory of good 
murder stories, which is unusually low right 
now. Also, it has raised prices paid on both 
cartoons and pictures, Cartoons, formerly 
$15, are now $20. Pictures illustrating 
stories used to run $2 to $5. Now the min- 
imum is $5, with more in exceptional cases. 
John Shuttleworth is the editor; 205 East 
42nd Street, New York 17. 

Master Detective has two special needs 
now: One is for fact-fiction stories, two to 
four of which have been appearing in each 
issue. These must be written with a great 
feeling of realism and are not too easy to 
spot in the magazine—though hereafter 
they will be labeled. Examples to study: 
In the November issue—‘Killer in the 
Cave” and “The Vanishing Victim.” In 
December—“The Hypnotic Clue” and 
“The Case of the Sleeping Death.” The 
other need for Master Detective is News 
Notes. Too many have been coming in from 
the same few writers in the same section of 
the country. There should be more variety. 
This is also a.Macfadden monthly, edited 
by John Shuttleworth at 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Kenneth White reports from Popular 
Publications that he has a large amount of 
war fiction on hand for Adventure Maga- 
zine, and can’t absorb any more of this type 
for several months to come. But any other 
type of adventure situation is fine for this 
market. His two detective books, Black 
Mask and Dime Detective, are both wide- 
open markets and buying a lot. Two cents 
is the minimum rate on Adventure; a cent 
and a half on these detective magazines; 
all on acceptance. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17. 

Ollie Redpath needs short stories of about 
4000 to 5000 words for her three love 
monthlies: Love Book, All-Story Love, and 
Love Short Stories. She would like to get in 
touch with black-and-white artists, for il- 
lustrations, if any see this note. Though the 
love pulps have not yet gone back to the 
extremely glamorous stories, there is more 
on page 49) 
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Don’t Be a Stick-in-the-Mud 


By PAULINE BLOOM 


but wise old man who, before his 

death, wanted to leave with his sons 
the most important lesson which life had 
taught him? 

He asked one of them to pick a stick 
out of the mud. “Break it,” he ordered. 
Of course the boy broke it with just a turn 
of the wrist. “Break another,” “And an- 
other,” “And another.” 

After each of his sons, to humor the old 
man, had snapped one stick after another 
with the greatest of ease, the dying man 
asked one of them to tie many sticks to- 
gether in a tight, compact bunch, and then 
pass it among them and see if they could 
break this new unit. Of course no one 
could, whereupon the old man died in 
peace, knowing that his sons would work 
together and help one another. 

Corny? Perhaps. But we must realize 
that many of the “cliche ideas” which we 
now dismiss so lightly have survived the 
centuries because they are basically true 
and sound. A stick in the mud is just a 
stick in the mud. But many, many sticks 
bound tightly together can keep the wolf 
from your door, 

If you’re a pulp writer, you should be a 
member of the Pulp Writers’ Section of the 
Authors’ League of America, 6 East 39th 
St., New York City, because you can help 
the Pulp Writers’ Section, and because the 
Pulp Writers’ Section can help you. 

Before you join an organization, you 
want to know what it is, who belongs to it, 
what its objectives are, what it has so far 
accomplished, what you can contribute to 
it, and (most important of all), what it 
can do for you. 

In the summer of 1940, the pulp market 
was in chaos. (Rates were plummetting 
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downward.) There were more than sixty 
reprint publications in the field, which, 
when they didn’t pirate material outright, 
paid about 4c a word. In this way, they 
forced honest, better-paying markets either 
to lower their rates or to go out of exist- 
ence. Many writers had to wait anywhere 
from six months to two years for payment, 
sometimes longer. 

There was great need for a strong, cen- 
tralized organization for dealing with these 
pulp problems, and so, to correct these and 
other evils, the Pulp Writers’ Section was 
organized as a subdivision of the Authors’ 
Guild and the Authors’ League of America. 
As the name implies, the Pulp Writers’ Sec- 
tion is a body dedicated to the improve- 
ment of the pulp writer’s lot. 

The first chairman was Oscar Schisgall, 
who immediately started so many balls roll- 
ing with so much skill and vigor, that his 
impetus is still a potent force in the Sec- 
tion program. Arthur Leo Zagat, the sec- 
ond chairman, gave generously of his wide 
writing experience, his legal background, 
his energy and goodwill and wisdom, until 
he heard the call of Washington and the 
OWI. Now the Section is led by Larry 
Treat, a swell person with a ready ear for 
the problems of pulp writers, and a ready 
mind for their solution. 

The Section membership is high, wide 
and handsome. Think of any top-notch 
pulpwriter and it’s a safe bet he or she is a 
member — Phylis Gordon Demarest, Erle 
Stanley Gardner, Lester Dent, Robert 
Carse, Richard Wetjen, Paul Ernst, Fred 
Paynton, Dashiel Hammett, Fleming Rob- 
erts, Bruno Fisher, Lee Florin, Baynard 
Kendrick, August Derleth, etc., etc. 

As for what it has done, here are a few 
concrete achievements : 
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1. Almost as soon as it began to func- 
tion, it halted the alarming downward 
trend in word rates, which was prevalent at 
the time, and fought every step of the way 
for higher minimum word rates. 

2. It recovered thousands and thousands 
of dollars in bad debts for writers, which 
would otherwise have been inevitably lost. 

3. It created a Code of Ethics and Prac- 
tices, and got it approved by many of the 
leading pulp publishers who promised to 
abide by it (and did). Since then, more 
and more publishers have been joining 
these pioneers in ethical publishing prac- 
tices. 

4. On the failure of a publishing com- 
pany which paid on publication, the Sec- 
tion negotiated a settlement whereby small 
writer-creditors received immediate pay- 
ment in full, and others with large sums 
due them received 40 per cent. Without 
the intervention of the Section, these writ- 
ers would, of course, have received nothing 
at all. 

5. It worked with the Federal 
Commission to break the reprint strangle- 
hold on the writer, and virtually abolished 
the old reprint evil. So much pressure was 
exerted that publishers agreed to “cease 
and desist” their deceptive practices. They 
had to display the word “reprint” on the 
front cover in type as conspicuous as that 
in which the name of the publication ap- 
peared, again on the table of contents page, 
and again wherever the title appeared, in 
type as conspicuous as the title. They 
agreed not to change the name of the title 
or of the characters of a story in such a 
way as to give the impression that it was a 
first run story, nor to use a pen name in 
lieu of the writer’s real name, unless it was 
adopted or approved by the writer himself. 

6. It conducted and compiled an eco- 
nomic survey of pulp writers — members 
and non-members — which has resulted in 
extremely interesting and valuable findings, 
as to the production, earning power, etc., of 
pulp writers. 

7. It has fought the 
writers wherever reported, and established 
new precedents in prices, contract rights, 
payments, copyrights, etc, 
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8. It has killed off several reprint mag- 
azines before they even hit the stands, and 
some publishers who had to drop their re- 
prints put out other magazines instead, 
which used original material and paid reg- 
ular prices. 

9. Early in the war, the Confession 
Committee of the Pulp Writers’ Section or- 
ganized a series of trips to various war op- 
erations and agencies such as a Waves 
Training Center, Weather Bureau Regional 
office, a nursery school for children of war- 
working mothers, a USO Clubhouse, a 
school for prospective war workers, a Naval 
hospital, Bellevue Hospital for a study of 
the Nurse’s Aid program, etc., etc. 

These trips have resulted not only in 
more factually accurate and authoritatively 
written Mss, but they have been a definite 
contribution toward the winning of the war 
by placing before miilions of American 
readers in a graphic and emotionally ap- 
pealing way, material which our war agen- 
cies wanted spread as widely as possible. 

10. It has handled hundreds of com- 
plaining letters from members and non- 
members, and has arbitrated many cases 
which would otherwise have ended disas- 
trously for the writer. In this way, it has 
nipped many evils in the bud, and estab- 
lished new precedents which, whether you 
are aware of it or not, have saved you 
money. 

The very existence of a strong, active and 
vigilant organization like the Pulp Writers” 
Section has tended to reduce injustices, and 
has prevented many unethical practices 
which would otherwise still be plaguing the 
pulp writers. 

This is what the Section has done. With 
your help and cooperation it can do a great 
deal more. It is the aim of the Section in 
general to better the lot of the pulp writer. 
Specifically, it has a broad and active pro- 
gram under way, and there are plans for 
future activities which of course cannot be 
set out here. 

However, if you have any suggestions, 
they will be welcomed by the Executive 
Committee, Also, if you know of any 
violations of fair publishing practices, or of 
the Federal] Trade Commission ruling on 
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reprints, it. is your duty to report them 
whether or not you are a member of the 
Section, and steps will immediately be 
taken to correct them. 

At this point it should be made clear 
that it is not the object of the Pulp Writers’ 
Section to quarrel with publishers in princi- 
ple. There are many instances where the 
interests of the writers and of reputable 
publishers coincide, and the Section fre- 
quently works with such publishers on the 
friendliest of terms, and to the mutual 
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advantage of both. 

A case in point is the reprint situation 
which was forcing honest publishers as well 
as writers out of business. The first Pulp 
Writers’ Committee realized this and helped 
to organize a Pulp Publishers’ Committee. 
Only these two committees working closely 
together could have accomplished what 
they did, and without the wholehearted 
cooperation of Harry Steeger and Leo 
Margulies, we might still be fighting re- 
prints. 
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Aside from the influence which the Pulp 
Writers’ Section has on pulp writers as a 
body, there are certain concrete individual 
services available to members which can 
be extremely valuable. 

A member of the Authors’ Guild or of 
the Pulp Writers Section can have any 
literary contract gone over clause by clause 
by an expert in the Authors’ League offices. 
He will be given priceless advice on trans- 
actions and negotiations of all kinds which 
will sometime save him hundreds of times 
what he paid in dues. 

A member of the Authors’ Guild or of 
the Pulp Writers’ Section can get the most 
confidential information, (available no- 
where else), on agents, publishers, editors, 
trends, etc., which will save him a costly 
headache. 

In any difficulty with an editor, or a 
publisher, or an agent, the Authors’ Guild 
stands ready to defend a member’s rights. 

A member living within commuting dis- 
tance of New York can attend the various 
meetings which are held for his benefit, 
listen to discussions on the craft and on the 
business side of writing, meet other writers, 
agents, editors and publishers, and feel that 
he is contributing to the development of a 
vital organization of writers. 

The qualification for membership in the 
Section are not severe. If you are a writer 
of Western, detective, mystery, action, ad- 
venture, phantasy, sports, love pulp, or 
confession stories, or any other kinds of 
stories which do not fall into the slick 
classification; if you have appeared at least 
five times in a magazine of national circu- 


lation within one year, or a considerable 


larger number of times within the last five 
years, or if you have had a book published, 
you are eligible for membership in the 
Pulp Writer’ Section, and you should be- 
long. 
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Full membership in the Authors’ Guild, 
with or without an assignment to the Pulp 
Writers’ Section is $15.00 a year. Then 
there is an associate membership in the 
Pulp Writers’ Section alone, which does not 
give a voice in the League or Guild activi- 
ties, but which does give you a full vote in 
all Pulp Writers’ Section matters. An asso- 
ciate membership is $10.00 a year. 

On the matters of rates and rights, the 
Pulp Writers’ Section is now conducting a 
survey of conditions prevailing in the vari- 
ous pulp fields. We sent out questionnaires 
not only to our members but to many non- 
member writers. The information disclosed 
by these questionnaires is now in the process 
of being broken down to reveal just exactly 
what is happening and where. If any of 
your readers, whether members of the Sec- 
tion or not, wish to fill out this question- 
naire, we shall be glad to send it to them. 
It may be signed or sent in anonymously. 
Right now there is a very active and many- 
sided program in progress which I am, of 
course, unable to reveal to you at this stage 
but I do most earnestly ask that you send 
on to us immediately any information you 
may have touching on the very important 
issue you raise in the excellent DicEst 
editorial, “Any Rights Today” (Oct., *45), 
giving as many specific details as you can, 
and that you ask all of your readers to do 
the same. Whether this information comes 
to us on our own questionnaire or in the 
form of a letter signed or unsigned does 
not matter. The important thing is that 
we get it. Here is a chance for all your 
readers to get off their chests all the pub- 
lishing grievances and complaints which 
they may have felt were just peculiarly 
their own. They are not. They belong to 
all writers until we learn to pool all our 
troubles we cannot share the many benefits 
which can only come to us through working 
together. 
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Taboo to You, Mr. Steineke 


By LAWRENCE WILLIAMS 


HIS piece is written in reply to an- 

other which appeared in the Febru- 

ary issue of WriTER’s Dicest titled 
“To Be Or Taboo,” and written by Frank 
Steineke. I am not acquainted with Mr. 
Steineke or with his work, but I can’t help 
feeling that his piece, appearing as it did 
in a writer’s magazine and presumably in- 
fluencing your writers in consequence, 
needs answering very badly. For I must 
state here at the outset that I unequivoc- 
ally disagree with practically everything he 
has written. 

Before advancing to my reasons for dis- 
»ereement I will, as Mr. Steineke has done, 
state my credentials. I was an actor, too, 
first on Broadway for four years, then in 
Hollywood for five. I have given up acting 
for writing and have written for all the 
major entertainment media with the ex- 
ception of television. At present I make 
my living writing short stories for the slick 
magazines. 

To get to the point. In his article Mr. 
Steineke advances this thesis: It is more 
advisable for the beginning playwright to 
have his play produced by amateurs under 
any sort of makeshift conditions than for 
him to go through the tedious process of 
submitting his play to professional the- 
atrical producers in manuscript form. 

I believe that it is a fair statement of Mr. 
Steineke’s thesis. Let’s examine it. 

It has been my observation that the 
universal contempt of the professional for 
the amateur is nowhere so magnificent as in 
show business. This is not just a theatrical 
caprice. There is a very good reason for 
it. The amateur theatre (and by “amateur” 
I mean non-profit, non-Equity, even if your 
leading men once did a bit in a Helen 
Hayes show) can never, by its very nature, 


compete with the professional theatre in 
any basic essential—with the exception of 
the play itself. 

Which leads us to my thesis, diametric- 
ally opposed to Mr. Steineke’s and which 
may be stated thus: Any play which actu- 
ally has a chance of ultimate Broadway 
production will suffer incalculably more 
than it will gain by amateur production, 

I venture to suggest that Mr. Steineke 
and his amateur company could take any 
hit now playing on Broadway and produce 
it (as he recommends) in somebody’s base- 
ment,’ and succeed only in obscuring its 
merits to a degree at which, were it an 
untried play, professional producers would 
find little to risk their money on. 

It is not my intention to give offense. 
Mr. Steineke is probably a very good play- 
wright and actor. I do not doubt for a 
moment that he is. I doubt only that he 
and his company can overcome the monu- 
mental obstacles which stand in the way 
of competent production for his or any- 
body else’s play under the conditions he 
proposes. 

First, the play will necessarily be miscast. 
By the law of averages it can’t be anything 
else. If, for example, there are eight parts 
in a play and as many as twenty perform- 
ers, from which to cast them, the amateur 
playwright may count himself fortunate if 
he gets three competent performances. 
(The Broadway producer, remember, has 
something like two thousand actors to 
choose from, and look at some of the per- 
formances he sometimes gets.) Even the best 
stock companies, maintaining a resident 
company of ten or twelve actors, hand 
picked for the diversity of their abilities and 
physical types, are often forced by their 
scripts into ludicrous miscasting which na- 
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turally results in inferior performances. Re- 
duce this situation to the necessarily haph- 
azard casting in an amateur group and you 
have botched at least 50% of your play be- 
fore you begin. 

Second, you are infinitely handicapped 
by insufficient physical equipment. To im- 
agine that dramatic stage illusion can be 
created through the medium of beautiful 
prose alone is nonsense. Technical stage- 
craft is a highly developed art, and it can 
not be simulated by means of four sixty 
watt light bulbs ingeniously concealed with- 
in discarded soup tins. Many plays have 
achieved success which was a success, not 
of a written play, but of purely inanimate 
stage effects. All such artistry must for- 
ever be denied to amateur theatrical pro- 
duction, and with its denial you have 
botched another 25% of your play. 

If you want it, I will leave you the re- 
maining 25% to struggle up through the 
jumble of amateur obstacles and reach 
the theatregoing public. If that public is 
still prepared to witness the results it is 
made up either of uncommonly strong men, 
relatives or you are the gol durndest play- 
wright since Shakespeare and you have 
hidden your light too long in the caverns 
of the Subterranean Circuit. 

Mr, Steineke observes that professional 
successes have emerged from enterprises 
such as the one outlined above. There have 
been a few, a microscopic percentage of the 
whole. The cases which he cites, how- 
ever, are not among them. He tells us 
that Philip Yordan’s “Anna Lucasta” was 
born in a Harlem basement and that as a 
result of its subsequent success “Mr. Yor- 
dan is Hollywood bound!” What Mr. 
Steineke neglects to mention, or does not 
know, is that in being Hollywood bound 
Phil Yordan is only returning to that city 
in which he has long been a highly success- 
ful, highly paid screen writer. 

Yordan is a funny man. He likes base- 
ments and he likes unorthodox ways of 
doing things (not so unorthodox, by the 
way, that he neglected to engage a top- 
notch professional company) and when he 
produces a play in a basement Max Gordon 
will willingly sit in a basement to watch it. 
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I seriously doubt, I regret to say, whether 
he would accord Mr. Sieineke’s play the 
same courtesy. And, again, I do not mean 
to be facetious. 

As to Mr. Steineke’s allusion to “strug- 
gling young Clifford Odets,” I should like 
to remind him that Odets did his struggling 
in the bosom of the highly professional, 
well-heeled Group Theatre which produced 
his first plays. 


ALL that I have written so far has been 

to urge the beginning playwright to 
avoid the amateur theatre. I have been 
discouraging and pessimistic in the face of 
Mr. Steineke’s optimism on that subject. I 
would now like to switch positions with 
him and state that his outlook on the 
Broadway theatre strikes me as unneces- 
sarily gloomy. He tells us that if you send 
your play to “a literary critic or agent it 
costs money.” As I never heard of a liter- 
ary critic producing a play, I don’t under- 
stand why a writer should bother to send 
him one. Agents, on the other hand, are 
the next thing to indispensable, although 
the idea that they must cost money is an 
illusion. I know that some literary agents 
charge reading fees. A great many do not. 
Most top-flight New York agents do not. 
They want to sell a good play just as much 
as you do. 

As an example, let me cite an experience 
of my own. When I was eighteen I wrote 
a play. I have not had the courage to 
read it for a good many years but you 
may be sure it was no better, and probably 
a great deal worse, than anything you are 
likely to write. When it was finished I 
hadn’t any notion of what to do with it. 
One day, in an anthology of short stories, 
I happened to read that a story of Stephen 
Vincent Benet’s was reprinted through the 
courtesy of such and such an agency. Be- 
cause I admired Benet’s work, and for no 
more sensible reason, I looked up the ad- 
dress of the agency in the telephone book 
and mailed off the play. 

You will grant that this approach could 
hardly be called an inside track, yet in a 
few days came an invitation to discuss the 
play. Some rewriting was done, and the 
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"Wait, let me guess. You're out of the Army now and you've written a book exposing the whole dirty mess!" 


agency sent it out. At no expense to me it 
was read by every active Broadway pro- 
ducer, every picture company and every 
actor who might conceivably have been 
interested in playing the leading part, That 
nothing ever came of all this was certainly 
not the fault of the agency, but the fault 
of the play. It’ was given every chance any 
play can be given, which is to say that it 
was read by everyone in show business in- 


terested in buying plays. It was no good 
on paper, and it assuredly would not have 
been improved by subjecting its shortcom- 
ings to inferior acting and faulty equipment 
on amateur stage. 

I would like to submit the notion that 
perhaps the beginning playwright’s per- 
fectly natural unsureness about the quality 
of his own work may be his worst enemy. It 
often leads him to make second-rate busi- 
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ness associations (as in the selection of an 
agent) because he feels first-rate agents 
don’t want to bother with him. Or (and 
to my mind the ultimate horror and the 
reason for this piece) he throws away his 
play on an amateur production because he 
thinks Broadway is too good for him. This 
awe and idealization of the New York 
theatre is largely foolishness. Broadway 
producers may be just as unsure of the 
play on which they are gambling many 
thousands of dollars as you are of yours. 
I never opened in a show in New York 
but what we, the acting company, weren’t 
still rehearsing new dialogue a day or two 
before opening. The moral: The producer 
still didn’t know whether or not his show 
was any good even after he had seen it per- 
formed a dozen times. I do not believe an 
amateur producion of his play would have 
helped him to make up his mind. 

There is, I am happy to report, one 
point on which Mr. Steineke and I are in 
complete agreement, i.e., that a play is 
not a finished product until it is played. 
However, it is my belief that the young 
playwright is far better off in letting a 
producer read his play and letting him 
imagine the sort of performance Katherine 
Cornell would give in the principle part 
than in letting him actually witness the 
performance given by a miscast amateur. 


WRITER’s DIcEsT 


The amateur theatre, Mr, Steineke not- 
withstanding, bears only the most fleeting 
resemblance to the professional theatre, For 
the playwright with serious intentions there 
is no such thing as small time show busi- 
ness. There are no more tent shows or rep 
shows or stock shows. There is only Broad- 
way. Shoot for the big time, for the top, 
and leave amateur theatricals to the ama- 
teurs. The top may not be so hard to hit as 
you think. At this moment I know of four 
young playwrights, none of whom have 
ever been produced on Broadway, yet 
whose plays are under option to the best 
men in the business. They may never be 
produced, they may never be hits even if 
they are produced, but there were plenty 
of Broadway professionals who were eager 
to bet on them. 

In writing this I have assumed that your 
interest in writing plays is sincere. If, on 
the other hand, your interest is a transient 
affair, by all means perform your play in 
your basement. You will have lots of jolly 
good fun and if, in the course of your per- 
formance, the back flat of your set col- 
lapses, striking your fourteen-year-old sister 
who is playing the aged colored maid in 
black face on the head, I have no doubt 
but that your relatives and friends will be 
vastly entertained. 

Professional showmen will not. 
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The “Little” Poetry Magazine 


By EUNICE POND LaSALLE 


HERE is a decided difference of 
opinion as to the eventual com- 
mercial value of publishing in these 
small magazines. One school holds that 
such recognition is of no help at all, while 
other experienced poets maintain that they 
were able to get better material accepted 
by paying markets after they appeared in 
the poetry magazines. 

Such varied advisors as Arthur Guiter- 
man, Clement Wood and Edith Cherring- 
ton, as well the editor Ethel Romig Fuller, 
suggest that the aspiring poet should write 
two kinds of verse, the first slanted to sell, 
the second written to suit himself. The 
discipline involved in mastering the techni- 
que and thought required in writing salable 
verse for the popular magazines does not 
harm the writer of more serious work and 
often serves to increase his mastery of the 
art. 

A golden rule, in this instance, is to al- 
ways submit the best work of its kind that 
you are capable of doing, to vow never to 
send out something that might “get by” 
just to get out of the labor of revision. 
Good writing is difficult and recognition of 
this fact will save many heartbreaks. When 
you have done your best, and sent your 
verse to a suitable market, you ought not 
to be discouraged if it happens to come 
back to roost. 

Supposing you should arrive late at a 
“potluck” picnic, bringing a potato salad 
and a dozen salad bowls had already been 
passed. Your offering might be a master- 
piece of the salad art and yet no one 
would take a helping. Supposing however 
to this glut of salad you had brought the 
only cake. It might be the poorest cake 
you had baked for weeks and yet it would 
be snapped up at once by those picnickners 
wio had had their fill of potato salad. 
There may be no truer phrase than the 
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editorial “rejection does not necessarily im- 
ply lack of merit,’ but the large com- 
mercial magazines have no time to point 
out the reason for rejection. Just make 
sure that your “potato salad” or “cake” is 
your best. Sometimes you will find that 
it was the warm glow of the original 
thought that you believed you were sub- 
mitting, but that you had failed to catch 
it in your lines. 

Commercial editors regard poems as 
glorified “fillers.” Length is very important 
to them. More than 20 lines and they 
sniff. Seasonal verse sales imply thinking of 
Christmas on the Fourth of July and Easter 
at Thanksgiving. Non-seasonal poems must 
be brief. Quatrains are nearly always ac- 
ceptable and odd lengths like seven or 
eleven lines, if well handled, go over well. 
The sonnet becomes increasingly difficult to 
market. There are always too many ordi- 
nary ones on the same subjects. 

Though editors of the paying markets 
stick to the printed rejection slip, the pilots 
of the small magazines are more apt to be 
aware that their best payment is advice, 
and submission to them may prove an edu- 
cation in itself. If you desire criticism, and 
can take it, a letter to the editor, or an 
almost-right poem will often provoke com- 
ment. Rambling, or biographical letters 
never help. On the other hand, do not try 
so hard to be brief that you fail to make 
your point. I remember getting a reply to 
one of mine that I merely intended to 
make space saving. “Your letter appears 
cryptic.” I could not quarrel too much 
with his opinion ; he took one of my poems. 


HOUGH every effort has been made 
~~ to make it accurate, the following list 
should be taken as but an author’s eye 
view of some markets for verse. 

Accent — 102 University Sta., Urbana, 
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Ill. This is a hard market to make. It is 
distinctly modern in slant and welcomes 
experimental poetry that is well-written. 
Kirker Quinn offers helpful suggestions. 
Payment is on publication. 

The American Courier—3332 E. 18th, 
Kansas City 1, Mo., will accept and print 
one good poem from a non-subscriber. The 
contributor’s copy is followed by a sug- 
gestion of a subscription. When this is not 
forthcoming, other poems are returned. 

The American Bard—a continuation of 
THE COUNTRY BARD is published by 
Rexford Sharp, 9141 Cimarron St., Los 
Angeles 44, Calif. Quarterly, 50c a copy, 
$2 a year, uses over 100 poems per issue. 
Does not pay for poems, but offers a num- 
ber of prizes. 

American Agriculturist, Box 367, Sav- 
ing’s Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N. Y. Uses but 
one poem in each issue and selects the best 
poems they can get from poets all over 
the country. 

American Astrology Magazine — 1472 
Broadway, New York 18, N. Y., uses at 
least one poem in each issue and pays 
upon publication. These poems are more 
inspirational than directly astrological. 

American Weave—1559 E. 115th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. Quar. 35c, $1, is a very 
helpful market. Accepted poems are pre- 
sented in a good setting. Payment $1 on 
acceptance. No more contributors copies 
will be sent. 

Blue Moon — 3945 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Quar. 50c, $2. This is 
a limited market. Although the standards 
do not seem to be too exacting, there is a 
slant that must be studied here. 

Candor—Dexter, Mo. This market was 
discontinued for a while, but became active 
again last July. Payment in prizes only. 

The Christian Home—810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. Inspirational verse, poems 
on nature, home, family relationships. Pays 
25c a line. 

The Christian Poet—P. O. Box 201, 
Royal Oak, Mich. This magazine offers 
no cash payment, but is an excellent out- 
let for smooth verse with sincere religious 
feeling. 

Catholic Home Journal—220 37th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Length 12 to 16 lines. 


Payment $2 to $3 on publication. Inspira- 
tional verse with a feminine slant in ac- 
cordance with Catholic principles. 

Christian Science Monitor—1 Norway 
St., Boston 15, Mass. Send only your best 
here. They receive several thousand poems 
a year. Prompt payment at good rates. 

The Commonweal — 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. This is a high paying 
market, but a study of the magazine shows 
that under war conditions they are pub- 
lishing very little poetry. Liberal editorial 
matter here regarding subject matter that 
does not exist in all Catholic periodicals. 

Contemporary Poetry —4204 Roland 
Ave., Baltimore 10, Md. Quar. 40c, $1.50. 
This is an extremely varied market in both 
line length and theme. It pays for poetry. 
Overstocked at present. 

Different — Postoffice Box 238, Dallas, 
Tex. Lilith Lorraine and Lucille Jackson, 
co-editors. Bi-monthly 35c, $2, Was born 
of the merger of The Raven and Now. It 
will use both prose and poetry. Payment 
for all material will be only nominal for 
the first year of publication. 

Driftwind—North Montpelier, Vt. Mo 
25c, $2. Nettie Allen Coates. No pay- 
ment but contributor’s copies. Brief poems 
on odd themes might find a home here. 

Embers—Batavia, N. Y. Bi-monthly 35c, 
$2. Cash payment for lyrical poetry. Some 
contributors have believed that they were 
asked to subscribe to Verservice, carried on 
by the magazine, as a requisite to ac- 
ceptance but my appearance in Ted Snell’s 
magazine carried no strings and brought 
prompt payment on publication. Contribu- 
tor’s copy. See end for Florida Magazine 
of Verse. 

The Garret — Box 5804, Cleveland 1, 
Ohio also THE NOTEBOOK, at the same 
address. The spring issue of THE NOTE- 
BOOK, after a long lapse, due to the fact 
that the editor is carrying on alone, con- 
tained poems by eighty-six non-subscribers. 
THE GARRET was originally for sub- 
scribers only, but its pages have been 
opened to all. 

Interim—1536 Shenandoah Dr., Seattle 
2, Wash. A new review that is seeking to 
establish high standards in contemporary 
American, especially Western poetry. 
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Kaleidograph — 624 No. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Tex., is too well-known to need 
description. Prizes, presentation in worthy 
company, encouragement for beginners. 
Contributors copies sent promptly. They 
entered their 17th volume with the May 
issue. 

Kansas City Poetry Magazine — 1314 
Waldheim Bldg., Kansas City 10, Mo, 25c, 
$2. Sponsor Lillian Turner Findlay. All 
types of verse. Cash awards, small but 
prompt. Other prizes. Contributor’s copy. 

The Kapustkan—5013 So. Throop St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. Mimeographed sheet with 
a pronounced labor slant, using powerful 
poetry. Interested in literary personalities 
as Sandburg, Upton Sinclair, Jim Tully, 
etc. A chance to cry out against oppres- 
sion. ‘ 

Hearth Songs— Margaret Kuhlmann, 
Poetry Editor, 4838 Belair Road, Baltimore 
6, Md. Overstocked at present. 

The Lyric — Box 2552, Roanoke, Va. 
Quar. 25c, $1. No payment but prizes. 

Matrix — 1500 W. Nedro Ave., Phila- 
delphia 41, Pa. A difficult market. Edi- 
torial comments are very helpful. 

The Nautilus—Holyoke, Mass. Short in- 
spirational verse. 25c a line on acceptance. 

The Poesy Book—51 Ausdale Ave., 
Mansfield, Ohio. Preference to subscribers. 
Contests each issue. 


Poetry—232 E. Erie St., Chicago 11, Il. 
25c, $3. The highest paying “pure” poetry 
market. Very strongly slanted. Study the 
book. 

Poetry Chap Book—227 East 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Quar. 25c, $1. No 
longer pays for poems. The editor hopes 
to resume payment later. 

Prairie Schooner—Univ. of Nebraska 
Press, Lincoln 8, Neb. An extremely diffi- 
cult market, but the editorial comments 
make it worth trying and trying again. 

Prairie Wings—New Rockford, N. D. 
Mo. 20c, $1. Grace Brown Putnam. No 
payment except book and occasional money 
prizes. Contributor’s copies. 

Reflections—Box 145, Hartwick, N. Y. 
Mo. 10c, $1. Ed. Mary Morgan Hamilton. 
Brief poems and good humerous verse ac- 


ceptable here. Payment in prizes. Philos- 
ophical and religious ideas seem to domi- 
nate. Contributor’s copies sent promptly. 

Scimitar and Song—Monthly. Vol VII. 
Laura Thomas McNair, editor, selects 
poems from non-subscribers and subscribers 
alike, regardless of length or form. Does 
not give contributors copies. 

Sonnet Sequences—Box 1231, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Murray L. Marshall and Hazel 
S. Marshall. Contributors copies. 

The Span—4036 N. 11th St., St. Louis 
7, Mo. Six issues a year. Payment in an- 
nual prizes only. Preferred length about 
32 lines. 

Spirit—A Magazine of Poetry, 386 4th 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Published by 
the Catholic Poetry Society of America, Ed. 
John Gilland Brunini. Uses only work of 
members. Membership open to all irre- 
spective of faith. Inquire of the Editor. 
Pays 20c a line. 

Trails—Esperance, N. Y. Fred Lape, 
Ed. Careful consideration and helpful edi- 
torial comment. No payment. Contribu- 
tor’s copies. 

Versecraft—Emory University, Georgia. 
Bi-monthly. Real lyric quality goes here. 
Contributor’s copies. 

Taleria—500 Palace Theatre Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Quar. 35c, $1. Eds. B. Y. 
Williams, Annette Patton Cornell. Patient 
people with a passion for perfection. I have 
had no contributor’s copies. 

Voices—129 East 79th St., New York 
21, N. Y. (From June to November, Vinal- 
haven, Me.) Quar. 50c, $2. Ed. Harold 
Vinal. Very helpful to serious writers; 
scornful of amateurishness. 

Westward—990 East 14th St. San 
Leandro, Calif. Subscription list closed. Re- 
ports on this periodical vary. They offer 
several prizes for each issue, $5.00 on ac- 
ceptance for really good, inoffensive verse. 

The Westminster Magazine—683 Peach- 
tree St. Technique counts here. This 
magazine accepted and published a poem 
of mine built entirely on off rhyme and 
assonance. Contributor’s copy sent. 

The Winged Word—1i0 Mason S&t., 
Brunswick, Me. Quar. 35c, $1. Ed. Shel- 
den Christian. Seems to be very conserva- 

(Continued on page 50) 





Michigan Markets 


By HAROLD ROWLEY 


Book Publishers 


LLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
123 15 E. State St., Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan. Address manuscripts simply to 
the editors. Publishes commercial text 
books of varying lengths on royalty basis, by 
outright purchase, or at author’s expense. 
William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 234 Pearl St. N. W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. William B. Eerdmans, editor. 
Publishes fiction with religious tone for 
young people of all ages, 50,000 to 60,000 
words. Non-fiction on religious topics for 
adults. Reports within two weeks. Pay- 
ment by royalty arrangements. 

Kondervan Publishing House, 847 Ot- 
tawa Ave. N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michi- 
gan. Theodore W. Engstrom, editor. Defi- 
nitely a religious book publishing company. 
Appeals to the Evangelical, conservative 
constituency. Publishes both books and 
booklets ranging from 32 pages to as long 
as 500 pages. These include religious novels, 
biographies, collections of sermons, preach- 
ers’ helps, items of missionary interest, Sun- 
day School helps, devotional booklets, etc. 
Much work is given to authors on assign- 
ment basis, but free-lance material is 
welcome. Reports in two to four weeks. 
Payment is by royalties based on retail price 
of publication. 


Juvenile Magazines 


Instructor for the Sunday School, 47 Jef- 
ferson Ave., S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Issued weekly; $1 a year. J. P. Buiten, 
editor. This is the Sunday School paper 
of the Christian Reformed Church. Wants 
stories of from 1200 to 1800 words to ap- 
peal to children about fourteen years old. 
Reports in about two weeks. Pays $5 to 
$10 per story. 


Trade Journals 


The Michigan Farmer, 112 Madison 
Ave., Detroit 26, Michigan. Issued first and 
third Saturday of every month. Five cents 
a copy, 50 cents a year, $1 for three years. 
Milon Grinnell, editor; Lucile Smith, 
women’s editor. Fiction supplied by regular 
contributors. Uses unusual articles which 
are of definite interest to Michigan farmers. 
Pix to cover material. Pays $3 a column 
after publication. 

Production Engineering and Manage- 
ment, 2842 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 
Michigan. This magazine was formerly 
“The Tool Engineer.” Issued monthly. 
Fifty cents per single copy; $3 for 1 year, 
$5 for 2 years, $7 for 3 years. Roy T. Bram- 
son, editor. Wants articles, 1500 to 2500 
words, on subjects related to mass produc- 
tion in the metal-working field, how to do 
it, etc. Articles on getting more work per 
machine per square foot of plant floor space 
at lower cost per man hour. Articles on 
more production from same equipment 
with same facilities. New technique articles. 
Handy gadget articles, etc. Photographs 
always desirable. Reports in one to two 
weeks or less. Pays according to value; 
minimum 1 cent a word. Photographs and 
drawings are paid for at good rates de- 
pending on originality. 

The Boating Industry, St. Joseph, Michi- 
gan. Issued six times a year. Jim Peaslee, 
editor. Trade articles about boat and motor 
dealers or boat yards. No fiction. Pays 1 
to 2 cents a word. Two or three photo- 
graphs with each article. Payment for 
photographs varies. 

Grocer’s Spotlight, 1020 Fox Theater 
Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. Issued bi-weekly. 
$3 a year. No fiction. Articles of any 
length. Contributors do not necessarily 
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have to be residents of Michigan, but all 
material submitted should be of interest to, 
or helpful to grocery store owners and 
managers in Michigan. Pays $5 per article. 


Industrial Power, St. Joseph, Michigan. 
Issued monthly. H. E. Hollensbe, editor. 
Descriptions of industrial installations and 
articles on steam generator maintenance, 
diesels, valves, pumps, etc. Prefer illus- 
trated materials. Ideal is 1200 to 2500 
words and 3 or 4 photographs or illustra- 
tions. Reports in a week or two. Amount 
paid varies. Average is about $10 a printed 
page for well-written material. 


Buick Magazine, 818 Hancock Ave., W., 
Detroit 1, Michigan. Issued monthly. Dis- 
tributed without charge to Buick owners 
and other motorists. A. J. Cutting, editor. 
Wants short features up to 500 words hav- 
ing to do with motoring and allied subjects. 
Articles concerning unusual or interesting 
places of natural beauty, festivals or cele- 
brations of more than local interest, state 
projects and industries related to progress 
all make good articles. Also suggestions for 
road-side picnics, outings, and motor trips. 
Also accounts of unusual hobbies which 
would make a motor trip to the home of 
the hobbyist worthwhile. No fiction or 
verse. Query preferred. Pix should ac- 
company. This is the publication of the 
Buick Motor Division, General Motors 
Corporation. Reports in two weeks and 
pays according to value of material. 


The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit 
32, Michigan. Issued monthly. Free cir- 
culation. Henry J. Boone, editor; Harry 
V. Odle, associate editor. The Burroughs 
Clearing House is a technical magazine in 
the banking field. Covers new ideas and 
new developments in banking, both in short 
news story form, and in article form. 
Articles are usually published over the by- 
line of a bank officer. The editors should be 
queried on all material in advance of prep- 
aration. Reports promptly. Pays 3 cents 
a word. 


KILLER 
A thing you call a diller 
Is this snappy little filler. 
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Juvenile Market 
Sir: 

We are now in the market for junior age 
stories to be compiled in an illustrated story 
book. These stories must have a strong evangeli- 
cal or moral quality, but strictly “preachy” 
tales cannot be-accepted. 

Stories well-plotted and well-written, which 
accomplish a specific purpose through an in- 
teresting tale, stand an excellent chance of 
acceptance. A good story can run to 2,500 or 
even 3,000 words, but the majority will be of 
shorter lengths. It is possible that, in the case 
of exceptionally good copy, two scripts by one 
author might be used. 

Payment of one cent per word will be made 
on acceptance. 

Our office is in Grand Rapids, Mich., but 
send all scripts and queries to: 

ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING Housg, 
Ken ANDERSON, 
211 E. Indiana St., 
Wheaton, Illinois. 


Chair for Joanna, too? 
Sir: 
You man, you!! 
Here’s Joanna Britton of the seven fine blood 
strains beating her brains out: 
Painting the kitchen ceiling 
Raking the yard 
Washing a pile of diapers 
Chasing after the baby 
Remodeling and rebuilding her house 
Writing a novel and (lemme get my breath) 
Keeping up a HUGE correspondence 
and WHO gets the lounge chair in case she sells 
her novel 
1. To a first-line publishing house 
2. Within 12 months 
I repeat, WHO GETS THE LOUNGE CHAIR 
in this so “sporting offer?” 
HER HUSBAND!! 
Now, Editor, I ask ya. 
A. RELL, 
Hudson & Associates, 
205 W. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
e We know what the poor fellow’s been through. 
—Ed. 


Greeting Cards 
Sir: 

GOODMARK of HOLLYWOOD, creators of 
fine greeting cards, are now buying suitable 
verses for Valentine, Easter, Christmas and 
Birthday. All purchases at standard sates. 
GOODMARK of HOLLYWOOD, 416 Wall 
St., Los Angeles, California. 

Georce Hii, Sales Manger, 
Goopmark, 416 Wall Street, 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 











































The Strange Case of A Free-Lance 


Writer In 


Section 8 


By CPL. GORDON JOHNSON 


” HO’S got a pair of pliers?” 
“What color?” 
Thus, my introduction to Ward 


18. Carefully the wardman guided me to 
bed No. 2 while all about me the air was 
blistered with “Where d’ya think yer goin’?” 
“Don’t step in that water!” 

Consternation overcame me: I had to be 
in this ward for an indefinite time, and this 
was not the occasion to make enemies. 

“C’mon,” drawled the wardman impa- 
tiently, “get outta those and put on these.” 
He tossed me a pair of 42 waist pajamas 
for my 30 beltline. The brutal truth 
dawned. 

“Where’s yer pain that yuh can’t fee 
from the drawling Texan at my left. 

The mutter and drone of voices on the 
ward was only partially heard while I ar- 
ranged my few, belongings with care on the 
bedside stand. 

From down the ward a gawky-looking 
infantryman broke out with: “They call 
these goddamned details 65 cent words! 
Occupational Thep—th—therapy! Hell!” 
He accompanied the remark with a signifi- 
cant and vulgar display of disgust. I laughed 
in spite of myself. 

“Johnson !” 

A T/5 had materialized from the Cap- 
tain’s all-hallowed office with all the offic- 
iousness of a four-star general. A dominant 
finger beckoned; my time had come. 

Slowly, the interview had progressed. His 
technique is worth repeating. 

“If I cut off your ear, what would hap- 
pen?” 

“I couldn’t hear.” 

“And if I cut off your other ear?” 

“T couldn’t see.” 

“Why couldn’t you see?” (This gave 
promise. ) 
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“Because then my hat would fall over 
my eyes.” 

But after the usual questions — “Any 
venereal disease?” (I, in my lack of know- 
ledge, might not know, so he came again.) 
“Ever dosed? Bowels OK? . .. When were 
these sensations first noticed? Any 
childhood diseases?” 

The Captain with due impression started, 
“Well, I don’t want to tell you this, but—” 

I leaned forward—my diagnosis was 
complete. My neuritis had officially become 
psychoneurosis. I was on my way to Sec- 
tion 8. 

Rolling over, I asked a vacuous looking 
youth, “What’re you in for?” Twice I re- 
peated the question before he stolidly re- 
plied “I dunno. Nothin’ I guess.” 

Now my attention was directed to a 
sundry aggregation of patients on or about 
my cot, all talking to Slim, going for the 
thousandths time into their extra-marital 
relations with pulchritude from San An- 
toine to Shiboodey—Chicago to the un- 
itiate. Which, as fate would have it, brought 
together two men who had “shacked up” 
with the same woman! (And, she was a 
good-looking wench in the picture!) 

Now, the conversation had leaned toward 
likker, c’on squeezin’s, and the more ex- 
pensive $1.89 per quart specimens of the 
cup that cheers, better or more popularly 
known as panther sweat. 

My education as a psychoneurotic was 
off to a good start. Socially disgraced— 
Stancliff tells me the rear of my PJ’s have 
a distinctly juvenile look. After all! What 
a seatful, baggy and billowing as I majestic- 
ally ignore that callous crack. I will still 
retain my dignity. Even when I think of 
that “Greetings . . . from your friends and 
neighbors !” 
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““N’ she sed, ‘If I ever find you with 
another woman I'll kill you!’” Sex was 
having its holiday. Slim had lost all his 
audience except one admirer, another 
Texan. “Boy, she wuz purty—purty ez 
hell!” Thus it went. 

Supper was a treat; I used the “snow- 
plow” technique in continually regrouping 
my beans toward one edge of the plate. 
There’s just no accounting for some styles, 
I suppose. Leaving all that good tomato 
sauce! No sopping! Tsk! 

“Look, look! It hoits. I goes into the 
psychiatrist at Shanks. Million dollar legs, 
he sez. Whaddya mean, million dollar legs? 
D’ya think I’m Betty Grable? Look, like 
a bull I’m sweatin’ ” sez the Greek. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, take my ad- 
vice—” 

“Pull down yer britches and slide on the 
ice.” Another country heard from. 

“So I sez to ’im, ‘Look,’ sez I, ‘I don’t 
care if you walk on the ceiling, but don’t 
come bitchin’ to us, sailor! Se he sez, I’ve 
been through four campaigns, see, ‘n’ I 
wanno go through five. Ten minutes later 
they put ’im in a straight-jacket, poor 
bastard !” 

“Greek, we'll try a Babinski on you—” 

“Sure, I don’t know what’s that, but 
look—I’m_sweatin’.” 
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The boys were jollying Chico, the Moro 
from the Merchant Marine. “Tomorrow, 
you K.P. Got pants—got shirt—we get 
knife. You peel spud. We make you 
soldier.” 

“Me get $5 day for 10 day—spend 
women. Lime-juicer, two pound. Sleep 
once . mebbe twice. Spend twenty 
pound—girl say “Cheerio!”.” 

Slim grinned in an imbecilic sort of way 
as he drank his tea. “Jeez, makes your hair 
curl! Got 17 or 18 already.” (He’s only 
6’4” short!) 

Chico, brown as a well-roasted coffee 
bean, sits up in bed, gleefully catching the 
remarks of the rest of the Section 8 candi- 
dates. 

“What would you call a moronic Jap 
with a diseased father? A slap-happy Jappy 
with a clappy pappy!” That was the 
humor of the ward. 

So everybody calls everybody else crazy. 

“I’m 38 now—be 40 next birthday,” 
coaxed from Zalinski. Well, what about 
39, he was asked. “Oh, that’s mixed up 
on paper.” 

Tomorrow I’m going to catch beautiful 
pastel-coloured, non-existent butterflies. I 
take license to do this; I am an official 
“pledge” to the ward. 

The silence was fractured by one of the 
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darkies, a savant who, frantically waving 
several sheets of paper, shouted, ‘Hey, 
where’s the nurse? Where’s the nurse? I 
got something to show her! (No mail had 
really been received.) Got a letter from 
the War Department! I’m drafted!” 

How, out of the flimsiness of memory, 
*twixt waking and sleeping, one recalls the 
conversations. 

“Chico, that you?” 

“No, no Chico. Me smell good 

The next morning as the laboratory tech- 
nicians came in, one of the Dead End Kids 
let out with, “Here’s the bloodsucker, 
boys !” But now that I think of it, I haven’t 
told you of the Dead End Kids, have I? 
A cyclonic, tempestous trio of madmen, 
noisy, excited, fighting authority—so much 
like the original you’d swear they walked 
out of a cinema. 


9? 


The usual Army changes took place. 
Stancliff left—destination unknown. I still 
don’t know whether that lens is really 
necessary, and, if it is, whether he will ever 
get it through the Army. And my own 
diagnosis has been progressively sepsis of 
the legs, to neuritis, to psychoneurosis to 
physical exhaustion to neuritis. See what I 
mean? But then, you must remember, I 
have a diseased mind, so you mustn’t pay 
too much attention to what I write. 

Did you hear Chico dickering for the 
three-year old Ingersol last night? ‘Wat, 
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wat — (that was the word he used for 
watch)—how much? Here, mucho pesos. 
One pound.” (The damn thing ran slow, 
was beat up, and retailed new in the States 
for two-fifty.) Swindle was consummated. 

A 23rd Infantry corporal was browned 
off last night, too. Sitting defiantly near 
the door, he waited for our Ward Officer, 
the all-knowing one (fresh from medical 
school, a lot of them, so of course they know 
everything—at that stage, they do). “Ah 
wants t’see the Captain. He’s heah raght 
naow. Ah been a-tryin’ t’see ’im fer days 
naow. Ah’m agoin’ t’set a booby trap fer 
that ’ere Captain in the mawnin’! Ah ain’t 
agonna move from heah, by Gawd, ef’n it 
kills me!” 

S-R’s dorsal ganglions, Langley’s theories, 
or the thoracici-lumbar systems meant 
little to these men, perhaps as little as did 
the terms neurosis, anxiety complexes, fixa- 
tions or psychopatic—but all of them, per- 
haps, in one form or another, were disturbed 
by a vague something, whether it be anat- 
omical or not. And it was the attempted 
localization of the cause and the attempted 
cure of the patient which were supposed 
to be the aims of the Aesculapian disciples 
of our particular hut. 

Without apparent cause, I was transfer- 
red to Hut 22. And so, now being post- 
graduate, Ward 18 must finish its story— 
because I have the start of another. 


Writer’s Chant 


I’m not a good writer I gather, 


But I'll 


write anything you’ed rather, 


Of marriage and fights, 


Old maids and romance, 


Of dogs and cats, 


Or birds that dance. 
Anything Sir, I'll write for you, 


If you will only buy, a story or two. 


Juanita Woop. 
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Atomic Age Pablications, Inc. (Here to Stay) 
Sir: 

Atomic-Age Publications at 1950 Curtis Street, 
Denver 2, Colorado, are in the market for ma- 
terial for the second issue of The Atom and the 
first issue of The Young Scientist. 

Articles for The Atom should be up to 2500 
words, cover some phase of the new atomic 
science, and be written simply enough for the 
general reading public. Interviews with leading 
figures in atomic research and discussions on 
what atomic science is doing and will be doing 
in the future will be especially favored. Short 
stories, fillers, photographs, and diagrams on 
atomics will also be considered. 

Articles for The Young Scientist should be up 
to 2500 words and cover experiments or discus- 
sions in such fields as electricity, chemistry, phys- 
ics, photography, astronomy, etc., for young peo- 
ple 13 to 21 years of age. 

Payment for both magazines is 1c a word and 
up on acceptance. Manuscripts will be answered 
in three weeks. 


Ronatp Kurtz, 
Atomic-Age Publishing Company, 

1950 Curtis Street, 

Denver 2, Colorado. 


® We hope you don’t rub those two publications 
of yours together.—Ed. 


High Class Trade Journalist 


Sir: 

We are looking for the part-time services of 
an experienced industrial writer or correspondent, 
preferably one whose activities take him into 
manufacturing plants. We prefer a man who 
knows the fundamental principles of manufac- 
turing, especially surface preparation, applica- 
tion of protective and decorative coatings, and 
oven drying of such coatings. 

This correspondent or writer should be located 
in or near a large industrial center in the east- 
ern or middle states where there is a variety of 
up-to-date manufacturing plants. We especially 
want a man in Chicago, IIl., and in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

We would like for him to be in position to pre- 
pare and send in eight or ten or twelve feature 
articles a year, based principally on the layout, 
performance and maintenance of certain equip- 
ment in modern factories. 

Plenty of editorial help and cooperation will 
be given the right man, and his pay will be gen- 
erous. Any suggestions as to where or how we 
could contact such an individual? 


W. H. Rour, President-Editor, 
Industrial Finishing Magazine, 
1142 North Meridian Street, 
Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Sunday Features 
Sir: 

I would appreciate your publishing the follow- 
ing: 
The Sunday Amarillo Press which is to be cir- 
culated over Texas, is in the market now for 
factual illustrated articles about the Southwest, 
according to Bob Moore, publisher. 

Payment for material will be one-half cent a 
word and $1 each for acceptable photos, 

Articles should average about 1,000 words in 
length but shorter ones will be accepted. Arti- 
cles over 1,000 words should be of unusual merit 
to warrant acceptance, 

Type of material desired is current as well as 
historical news features about the Southwest, 
travel, sports, cowboy lore, etc. 

Material must be of unpublished nature and 
sent to the publisher at P. O. Box 3278, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. Unused manuscripts will not be 
returned unless self-addressed stamped envelope 
is enclosed. Prompt payment will be made. 

Bos Moore, Editor and Publisher, 
The Amarillo Press, 
2812 West Sixth, P. O. Box 3278, 
Amarillo, Texas. 


Just Parents 
Sir: 

We are interested in short articles of genuine 
interest to new parents. 

These may be factual or humorous but in 
no case, however slight, on the “blue” side. 

Mostly staff written, we are, nevertheless, 
wide open for the novel and unusual. 

Can use articles up to 500 to 1000 words. 
Also gags and fillers. No fiction. 

Report in two weeks. Pay $1 to $3 for 
fillers, $2 to $5 for gags and $10 to $20 for 
articles on acceptance. 

H. Mitton Hart, Editor 
ViTaL PUBLICATIONS 
Post Office Box 1041, Rochester 3, New York. 


Vol. 25, No. 6 
Sir: 

We regret to learn that Vol. 25, No. 6 (May, 
1945) of WriTEer’s Dicest which we recently 
ordered for replacement is no longer available. 
In view of the importance of having our file 
complete, we venture to ask if it would be pos- 
sible for you to have a notice inserted in a 
forthcoming issue requesting a reader who no 
longer needs his copy to present it to the Library. 
Other publishers have employed this means of 
attempting to obtain lacking numbers for us, 
with gratifying results. If you can undertake in 
this manner to help us we shall be grateful. 


Joun Fatt, Chief of Acquisition Division. 
New York Public Library, 
Fifth Avenue & 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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NOTES FROM TRADE PAPER EDITORS 


Trade Journal News Wanted 
Sir: 

Kindly advise your readers that Jewelry, the 
weekly news magazine of the industry, is in the 
market for news items and feature articles on 
all phases of the trade affecting either retailers 
or manufacturers. 

The spot news may be of store openings, lo- 
cation changes, personnel added, modernization 
programs, taking of new lines, profitable merchan- 
dising efforts, attractive window displays (with 
photographs), robberies, obituaries, men return- 
ing to work from the armed service, and other 
items of a strictly local nature. 

The articles are angled for any of the follow- 
ing issues: diamonds and rings, watches, costume 
jewelry and accessories, or around a specialty 
such as the store’s gift department or advertising 
campaign. These features run from 1000 to 
1500 words and should be submitted with accom- 
panying photographs. 

Our rate of payment is 45c per inch, for the 
articles, lc per word, $3.00 for photographs. I 
would welcome queries from prospective con- 
tributors and can assure them of prompt replies. 


ALBERT S. KESHEN, Managing Editor, 
Jewelry, 
381 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Furniture Trade Copy 
Sir: 

We are a weekly trade magazine in the furni- 
ture industry, $.15 a copy and $3.00 a year. 
Area covered is from Maine to North Carolina, 
and the Middle West including Chicago. 

We need human interest articles from 500 to 
1500 words preferred length, dealing with the 
furniture industry and slanted with human inter- 
est appeal. It should be borne in mind that our 
readers are furniture manufacturers, wholesalers, 
jobbers and retailers, and all articles should be 
written with this fact in mind, 

Payment is at the rate of % cent a word upon 
acceptance, and suitable payment will be made 
for the accompanying photographs. Reports will 
be made promptly within two weeks of sub- 
mission. 

Lewis S. Framses, Jr., 
Associate Editor, Furniture World, 
127 East 31st Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Aero Review 
Sir: 

Aero Review will appear monthly at 25 cents 
per copy. Articles will be both reprints and 
originals. Free-lance contributions are highly 


desired and will be paid for at one-cent per 
word, on acceptance. Higher rates are promised 
once the magazine has been established. 

Articles can be on any phase of aviation ac- 
tivity so long as they are of the popular, NON- 
technical type. (Like those found in general 
“digest” magazines). Lengths desired run from 
350 to 2300 words, with particular emphasis 
placed on articles of 1500-1700 words. Photos 
will not be used, but pertinent aviation sketches 
will be used. Payment for the sketches will be 
at $3 to $5 per sketch, on acceptance. Articles 
need not be illustrated, but a higher rate will 
prevail when articles requiring illustration are 
accompanied by sketches. 

The editors of Aero Review are all war vet- 
erans (AAF officer pilots) with previous na- 
tional magazine and newspaper experience. They 
have no “taboos” and articles of comment or 
criticism will be welcomed if substantiated by 
facts. 

Joun L. Scuerer, Editor, 
Penn Yan, N. Y. 


Outdoor Amusement Magazine 
Sir: 

Perhaps you would like to notify your readers 
that the Greater Show World is desirous of se- 
curing applications for correspondents in the 
following cities: 

Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Syracuse, N. Y., 
Buffalo, N. Y., Florida, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Oregon, Montana, Virginia, etc. 

‘ J. J. Kune, 
Greater Show World, 
1547 Broadway, 404 Theatre Bldg. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Cabaret Trade Newspaper 
Sir: 

Cabaret-Restaurant News is a new, national 
trade newspaper devoted to the interests of the 
cabaret-restaurant field. 

We invite writers to submit feature articles on 
leading night club or restaurant personalities in 
their respective communities. Material should be 
limited to 20 inches of newsprint or in the vicini- 
ty of 1200 words. Payment will be at the rate 
of ten cents per inch upon acceptance, Photo- 
graphs of the particular personalities will be given 
special consideration. 

Harry GOLDSCHLAG, 
Associate Editor, 
1819 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. Y. 
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G. I. Literary School 
Sir: 

Thanks for suggesting our school to Yeoman 
Summers. That’s darned flattering of you, know- 
ing as many good coaches and courses as you do. 
Yes, a veteran can come here and take writing 
under the GI Bill, provided he’s qualified, of 
course. I have a number of veterans in the fall 
class. Including one, by the way, whose first 
published story appears in current Rodeo Ro- 
mances; first story he wrote in this laboratory, 
too. 

One of our graduates is in current Woman’s 
Home Companion, another hit Collier’s last 
week. Another in the class now has an article 
coming up shortly in Argosy, some more are in 
the next Southwest Review, another was in 
Sept. True, another has a book due out probably 
before Christmas—well, that’s just some of ’em. 

Foster Harris, 
The University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


Some of Our Friends Have Lost their Memory 
Sir: 

This is to'let you know that this company 
does not accept unsolicited plays for reading, 
and we do not like to disappoint so many people 
who are sending in their scripts. 

Victor SaMRock, Business Manager, 
The Playwrights’ Company, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20. 
@ The Playwrights’ Company is owned by Max- 
well Anderson, S. N. Behrman, Elmer Rice, 
Robert E. Sherwood, and John F. Wharton. 
SHAME !—Ed. 


Thanks Maria 
Sir: 

I am much impressed with LITTLE EVA. 
Not only is it entertaining; it’s crammed full of 
wonderfully explicit and helpful advice. If 
writers, bless their hearts, realize what is good 
for them, you should be deluged with fan mail. 

Thanks for the ‘ind words.re: our Venture 
Press. The first five novels have done really 
extraordinarily well—which makes us even more 
eager to take on more. 


Maria Lerper, Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
Rockefeller Center, 1230 Sixth Ave., 
New York. 


Plays 
Sir: 

We pay cash for one and three act comedies, 
farces, and mystery plays with one simple set, 
suitable for high schools and community groups. 
Our leaflet, “Type of Plays Required for the 
Amateur Stage,” sent on request. 

Epwarp I. Hever, President, 
The Heuer Publishing Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


“Most Helpful 
INVENTION 


Ever Made For 


CREATIVE WRITER" 


CLEMENT WOOD, of Bozenkill, Delanson, N. Y., 
novelist, short-story writer, poet and historian; 
author of "The Complete Rhym'ng Dictionary," 
“Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary," and “Art 
and Technique of Writing Poetry" (standard 
text-books); eminent teacher of both prose and 
poetry writing; and who has written and SOLD 
more than 2500 words a day for the past quarter 
century, wrote us recently: 

Your "INDIVIDUALIX, a System of Characteriza- 
tion and Individualization," is the most helpful inven- 
tion ever made for the creative writer. Gloria God- 
dard (Mrs. Clement Wood) asks me to say that she 
will use it hereafter on all her novels. It will prove 
indispensable in her Susan Merton, Nurse, series, 
over the pen-name of Louise Logan. She is now tak- 
ing time off to write one of her more serious novels 
over the Gloria Goddard name; and has already 
started using INDIVIDUALIX, and finds it invaluable. 

| agree thoroughly. | wish | had had it to use in 
my THE CORPSE IN THE GUEST ROOM, to be 
published this month (August). It will certainly be 
used in my spring murder mystery. In Who-dun-its, 
especially, some little mannerism or trick of speech 
may be the thing on which the plot, and the detec- 
tion, turn; and INDIVIDUALIX for the first time 
keeps all these before the writer at every second. 

Congratulations on your splendid invention, in be- 
half of the creative and non-creative writers: for 
biographers will find it as helpful as fiction writers. 
Send us another order at once, 


PEGGY GADDIS DERN, of Stone Mountain, 
Ga., who has authored many novels, eleven of 
which have been made into movies, says: 

It seems to me that it (the INDIVIDUALIX) should 
be very helpful to beginning writers who are obsessed 
with plot-woes and who have not yet realized that 
there can be no plot without first achieving charac- 
ters! In fact | know a great many moderately suc- 
cessful writers | feel would benefit greatly by a close 
study and application of the system you have worked 
out to such an amazing degree. .. I've been flirting 
with the idea of doing a text-book for writers in my 
own field—I'm afraid your system makes that un- 
necessary, 


CASH In On Your Writing — NOW 


Paper restrictions have been relaxed for magazines, 
resulting in unprecedented demand for good fiction. Let 
INDIVIDUALIX help you reap a golden harvest during 
the years of Peace-Time Prosperity! 








NEW PRINTING! 
$Q-50 POSTPAID 











THE WYTERCE CO. 


Publishers 
366 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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YOUR Book 
in Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


service to 








authors offers small 


$ 
A brand new 


editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 
250 or 500 copies of a book can now be 


printed and bound without the usual stag- 
gering cost of typesetting and binding. A 
new patented plate process is the secret. 
Small or large editions of any kind of manu- 
script can be produced at a per-copy cost 
that solves the problem of printing limited 


quantities. The type is permanent; later edi- 
tions cost even less. This process includes 
the use of halftones and line cuts, footnotes, 


charts and graphs, index, appendix, table of 
contents, etc. 

Write for Sample and Literature 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation what- 
ever. Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. T-11 
52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 








TYPING WANTED 


Clear, correctly-spaced typing on good paper helps 
sell your manuscript. Stenography is my forte. My 
years of experience can help you 


50c per 1000 words. Carbon free. 








HAZEL HAUG 
1913 Rhodes Street, Arlington, Virginia 
YOu CAN WRITE! 
Author of many stories and articles will help you produce 






salable 
Typing, 
Moderate 


mate cost basic — ng for beginners. 
al analysis services. 


yee red Gishent obligation, 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 


Florence, South Carolina 


jraf 
Det ails 


fees. 


Box 728, 








For Amateurs 


“POETRY SKELETONS” 


to keep your verses straight, $1 
Poems criticized, $1 per 16 lines, with advice, questions 
answered, budding poets helped over the hard places. 


Address, POETRY SENTINEL-W 
132 9th St., Oakland 7, Calif. 




















FASCINATING — 
IMPROVE 7 MAGAZINE 






. Mistakes in English are 

, costly and embarrassing. Be SURE 
of yourself! Read American Eng- 

lish, fascinating new quarte af 

Send 25¢ for sample copy. Fall 





year's subscription only $1. Write: 


ENGLISH MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN 
M-7 ammond, Indiana 


Dept. 


WRITER’S 


DIGEST 


RADIO 


By HELEN ROWLAND 


HE week of November 4th has been 

set aside as National Radio Week by 

the National Association of Broad- 
casters to celebrate the 25th anniversary of 
broadcasting. 

The writer is King in Radio, and with- 
out him we would not hear a single sound. 
Radio is continually opening avenues of 
interest to writers with genuine ability and 
Your best entrée in Radio is 
through outstanding script writing. Your 
words should have a heart. They should 
just cry for an actor to say them. They 
should be music to the “hear.” 

Just as styles in hats change every year, 
so do styles in ideas revolutionize. 
While a hat remains basically the same, it’s 
the new twist in a hat which makes it new. 

Keep plenty of action in your script, and 
drive to a climax steadily. 


persistence. 


story 


Frequency Modulation, Have you heard 
of those two technical-sounding words, 
known affectionately as FM? They should 
be music to your ears for via FM broad- 
casting, a whole new world for Radio will 
open up, which means new horizons for 
writers and all the other brains which go 
into the making of new radio programs. 
Now that the postwar world has made its 
debut, the necessary equipment to perpet- 
uate FM is available. Five hundred FM 
stations will be operating in the U. S. as 
compared to the 56 FM stations now on the 
Soon, half the homes in America 
will be equipped with FM receivers. Large- 
scale plans are bristling in the wind, for 
FM will mean a nation-wide expansion of 
radio channels. 


airlanes. 


I can just hear you saying—just what is 
Frequency Modulation? So here’s some 
data on that—(a) It was invented by Ma- 
jor Edwin Howard Armstrong in 1933. 
Broadcasting previously has been by means 
of AM (amplitude modulation) which has 
stumbling blocks, such as static, distortion 
and limitation. Due to operating on the 
narrow band in the long waves, the number 
of stations operating in any one area, has 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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been limited in order to prevent interfer- 
ence. However, FM operates on a wave 
band five times wider than that occupied 
by one AM station. The way is now open 
for hundreds of new stations all over the 
country. Many large stations in one city 
alone can operate on the same wave length, 
without interference. 


Clifford J. Durr, Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioner says: “Frequency Mod- 
ulation is a whole new radio kingdom. The 
value of FM does not lie solely in its su- 
perior fidelity and greater freedom from 
static and interference. It opens up new 
spaces in the broadcasting spectrum and 
affords opportunities of providing the pub- 
lic with a wider range of program choice.” 
FM brings out the voice, sound and music 
much more sharply and vividly. Static is 
eliminated. 


Script Markets: 


J. WatteR THompson Company, 420 

Lexington Avenue, New York 17. 

This top advertising agency has launched 
a new dramatic series over the Columbia 
network, starring Helen Hayes. Our “First 
Lady of the Theatre,” is lending her su- 
perlative histrionic talents to the air waves, 
much to the delight of listeners. This $10,- 
000 half-hour weekly Textron program is 
aired Saturdays 7:00 P.M., EST, over CBS. 

Miss Hayes gives poignant, moving por- 
trayals. The majority of her opening shows 
concerned adaptations of outdated plays 
and books. Thus, in spite of her superb 
performances, Miss Hayes is not getting 
enough good, original material—the kind 
of material she truly deserves. Wouldn’t 
you feel a glow all over if Helen Hayes 
should play the lead in your script? You 
would truly feel that you’d have “arrived.” 
For Helen Hayes has a way of making 
words glitter and vibrate—and ring with 
the personality and charm of her natural 
self, 


Lester O’Keefe, Producer and Director 
of this series, tells me he is very eager to see 
novel, fresh cleverly written scripts from 
writers. He wants you to write your script 
with Miss Hayes in mind —keying your 





NOW IT CAN BE WRITTEN!! 


That story you put aside to do some work 
essential to winning the war. To - neglect 
your writing ability longer, only takes some- 
thing away from your earning capacity later. 
Do you realize the advantage of having an 
agent strategically located in relation to 
more than 400 editorial checkbooks? I have 
this advantage (as shown on my unique 
map, sent to you upon request), and if your 
story can be sold—I can sell it. 

The back of the map shows how we help you 
get your share of the checks. NOW IS THE 
TIME to start with an established agent who 
will handle your scripts promptly and 
effectively. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. ¥. 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 














MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed with 
Minor Editing. 
Fifty Cents Per Thousand Words 


WINEY LANDIS 
1365 Kennedy St., N. W., Washington, D, C. 














JUVENILES 


Get that idea for a children’s book down on paper and 
send it to me—it can be typed later. I know the mar- 
ket for juveniles. For $2.00 (up to 4000 words) I will 
send you a clear, sincere analytical criticism. En- 
close fee and return postage with manuscript. 


HELEN M. SPENCE 
200 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 




















SELL YOUR GAG IDEAS! 


GAG WRITERS, HUMOR EDITORS, CARTOONISTS 
from New York to San Francisco pronounce Don’s New 
Cartoon Gag Writer the greatest book ever published on 
cartoon gag writing. A must for every writer of humor. 
Postpaid $2.00. Stamp brings full detailed description. 


DON ULSH 
144 E. 40th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


CONSULT US NO OBLIGATION 
We invite you to submit manuscr FREE reading. 
Manuscripts will be returned west: ng ar" "fou ind unavailable. 
If accepted they will be submitted to reliable publishers, 
NEW WRITERS WELCOME. 
WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Established 1918) 
30 Church St., Suite 439, NEW YORK CITY 7, N, Y. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


e 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

« 

Also 

CRITICISM — COLLABORATION 


Write for terms to 
Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of “My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
“My Formula for Fiction 


SANFORD, FLA. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 50c 

per 1,000 words; poetry, lc per line; carbon copy. Ex- 

perienced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write 

for special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision. 
GRACE M. BOYER 


12 Grace Street Harrisburg, Pa. 








Courses in 
MAGAZINE WRITING 


Fiction — Non-Fiction 


Practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time 


pm Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers 
practical, up-to-date training in story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home. Every assignment 
you send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering your questions, helping you find the type 
of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to do. 
Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive “‘The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 811-C, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 

Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 


INC. 


Name .... 


Address 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


WRITER’S 
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leading character expressly to her type. 
Script must be a starring vehicle. Picture 
this star of stars saying your words—make 
them ring true. Mr. O’Keefe is anxious to 
see only superlative writing jobs in scripts, 
whether it be a strong, important story 
or an excellent, light comedy.” 

He is looking for clever stories, rounded 
out by good characterization and dialogue. 
Straight drama and comedies go best—mys- 
teries not so good, unless subtly modern and 


unbelievable, for Helen Hayes is not strictly 


the “mystery” type. Keep her in mind 
with every word you write and you can’t 
go wrong. 

What themes to choose? Any theme, 


provided it is cleverly delineated in your 
Mr. O'Keefe tells me he does not 
want war theme plays, but would be very 
interested in plays with a timely postwar 
keynote, such as problems of rehabilitation 
of returned servicemen, etc. 


writing. 


Script has about 24% minutes playing 
time, which consumes about 25 pages in 
radio script format. Payment is super, well 
over the $200-300 radio script price range. 
No release required first. 

Lester O’Keefe has had an extensive 
radio background. Prior to this post at 
JWT, he served as Radio Director at NBC 
for 12 years—and became NBC Production 
Department Manager as well, 





* * * 


Wa.LacE-FerrRy-HANLY Company, 430 N. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 

This top advertising agency has opened 
up a great, new market for free-lance 
scripts via their famous Campana’s “First 
Nighter” Program which returned to the 
airlanes October 20th, and is aired over 
CBS Saturdays, 7:30 P.M., EST. Its pres- 
entation of vivid, original stories appealing 
to all types of people of all ages has kept 
this program among the top ten shows in 
popularity on the air. 


Birdie Zumpf, of this agency, informs me 
that they will be in constant need of new 
and original plays for this half-hour drama 
series, and authors wishing copies of their 
“Suggestions for Radio Playwrights” may 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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have them for the asking. Enclose return 
postage. 

Barbara Luddy and Olan Soule, clever 
radio thespians, are the leads, so listen to 
them in “First Nighter” programs, so you 
will know how to key your character types 
in your scripts. Plays should favor the 
femme lead when possible, and be sure to 
have them both in the First Act. Your play 
should call for more characters than just 
the two leads you may use as many as 
three other actors. 

Since “First Nighter’s” chief appeal is to 
family audiences, go easy on sophistication. 
Be sure to have plenty of woman interest in 
your scripts. Keep scripts “nationally” in- 
teresting, for this is a coast-to-coast broad- 
cast. Of course, there’s a taboo on sex, 
profanity, drunkenness and the like. 

This agency particularly seeks the new 
and original approach in your scripts, and 
they do not want old-fashioned, stereo- 
typed plots. Weave a script that’s strictly 
new. 


’ 


All kinds of plays, with good wholesome 
qualities are desired — comedy and farce, 
melodrama, light and heavy romantics, 
mystery, adventure—variety is the thing. 
Crime stories not so welcome. A good, stir- 
ring postwar-time drama should go well, 
accenting rehabilitation and the like, and 
leaning away from morbidity or tragedy. 
Write with a triumphant note, glorifying 
in the newly-won peace. Heartwarming 
stories written around small-town people 
would also be welcome—people who are 
the backbone of this country—because of 
their human-interest value. 





Write your play in three acts—evenly 
divided, to time about 20 minutes. Script 
to be about 20 pages in length—in radio 
script format. The average script takes 
about one minute per page in production. 
Build your play to a grand climax at end 
of Act 3—ending with a “big scene.” Be 
sure to have plenty of suspense at end of 
each act, to keep listener eagerly awaiting 
climax, 

You can be sure of a thorough reading 
by a competent Play Jury composed of 
able writers and radio producers. No re- 
lease required till play is accepted. Pay- 
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Fiction Plot Construction 

Can you write smoothly, express your- 
self well but still failing to sell because 
the editor says your stories have poor 
plots or no plots? 

With my course in fiction plot con- 
struction and six months of hard work 
you should be able to write salable stories. 


ZEIGER HAY SCHOOL OF FICTION WRITING 


P. ©. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 








TYPING SERVICE 


Minor corrections in punctuation, grammar, and 
spelling. Extra first page and carbon free. Fifty 
cents per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 


JULIA McGUIRE 








21 O'Donnell Street Salamanca, New York 
Phone 882 
WHAT to WRITE. 

We furnish you with ideas and information from the press of 

the n ation to solve that a »blem, and you'll sell more because: 

ay’s editors are looking for fresh new — 

2. Good writing is common, good ideas are rar 

3. Many writers who fail to sell know how to write but need 
ideas and information on WHAT to write. 

4. You need sell only one article to prove you know how to 
write You must sell material in volume to prove you 
know WHAT to write 
We do the anata we wk—you spond ose time writir 

Friat service, one onth, $1.00. nthly, per year ‘$10.00. 


WRITER'S PRESS SERVICE Box 21 Salina, Kansas 








HOW TO TELL IT — "WHERE TO SELL IT 
A New Kind of Service. 
What is wrong with your script. 
How to Correct it. 
Our staff includes: Recent Associate Editor large New 
York publishing house. Juvenile Expert. Published writer, 
Newspaper woman, Author and Lecturer. 
Write to: 


SOUTHERN LITERARY CLINIC 


Box 173, New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 








“CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the tact demand for fillers ——- magazines of 
all va ieties and also trade journals. ‘‘CHECK A DAY FOR 
FILLERS’’ shows Ponca step by s.ep, how to hit upon’ ideas 
ed fillers, how to gather material, and how to write -nd seil 

e short articles. This money-making guide also furnishes 
3a5 subjects—one a day for a whole year—and gives reliable 
markets for the fillers. Special, 50c 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St., Anderson, S. C. 











WRITE TO SELL 


PLOT WHEEL—for hundreds of plots at 
your fingertips ......... eee 


TIPS FOR BEGINNERS..... iéeentaesy aa 
SHORT SHORT FORMULA...........  .25 
TECHNIQUE OF NON-FICTION....... .25 
ARTICLE SEASON CHART............ 25 
POU GA WEE 55 ciscccscevsvees 
HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. O., Box 3471, Detroit 3, Michigan 
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HUMAN INTEREST ment, $150 on acceptance. Consistent 
s writers of high grade material are offered 

Sells The story the opportunity of working on a sliding 
Professional coaching in human interes cals Gadi oft cap, ith ‘ejline of $250 
technique. Constructive criticism, specific re- a oa oy with a ceiling of $25 
vision suggestions. $5 to 5000 words. Book} per script. Type name and address clearly 
length special rates. on title page only of script. Include a Cast- 


Practical course for beginners. Monthly ; ; ‘ex : 
rates. Beginners can and do sell. ing Sheet with each play, giving brief de- 
Expert typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1000 scription of characters. Be sure to enclose 


eae CLARICE TRENT return postage with scripts. Author receives 
Box 285 Huntington Park, Calif. Sas $ : 
———' mame credit on air. Address scripts to L. T. 


BEGINNERS — WRITE TOR THE JUVENILES Wallace, President, of the agency. 











You need only average ability and spare time to earn > ; > ave ccri > ire. 
money writing for the  juveni ile magazines. From five In the Augus U issu€ I gave — require 

S wor hundreds of writers f 
rats Hove lenrned thar ihe juvenile field'is the begianer's | ments for this advertising agency’s s program 
be b My n p-to-d si 1 re 
sane ve eclathy ie tenlenens” will eae eat bow to wiita “Grand Hote by ms It went off the air re- 
to sell. Send for particulars. ° ‘ 

HELEN McMILLIAN cently, so no more scripts will be needed. 

6233 Delmar Boulevard, St. Louis 5, Mo. mA * * 








f PAU FE" I ‘oupany 45 : 
~ MANUSCRIPTS hh Fane. SaeTR Semmes, GSE Fae 


Ave., New York 18. Advertising Agency. 


typed neatly and promptly; 40c per 1000 with , ae Siete a. eee oes , 

wtner eoorentions te grammer ond spelling, Car- Car! Mark, Radio and Television chief, 

bon and extra first page free. will be pleased to have writers drop him a 
MARY S. CLULOW note outlining their writing experience, for 
Cumberiead, Virgiale consideration for potential radio and video 








ei — = assignments. Writers should be near N. Y. 


WRITERS * * « 


Former New York editor (COLLIER'S, COSMO-| Younc & Rusicam, INc., 285 Madison 


POLITAN) with studio, radio and magazine con- Avenue. New York 17. 
nections, offers services as story and play doctor Joseph Hill, Story Editor, at this top- 


—criticism, revision, collaboration, marketing. aka 3 
notch advertising agency uses material from 


SIDNEY COOK free-lance writers for Y & R’s mystery 














1421 Ocean Front, Santa Monica, Calif. thriller: 
= —<——— “Mollé Mystery Theatre,” aired Fridays 
y ’ 9 
SON GV WRIT EK R s 10:00 P.M., EST on NBC. Sponsored by 
My qualifications for composing melodies, writing lyrics Mollé Shave Cream. This gripping half- 
and making revision speak for themselves. (4) of my 4 a rs 
songs alone sold over a HALF MILLION phonograph hour program 1s devoted to adaptations of 
records led by VICTOR! Seeing is believing. rate : -_ : oe ae 
card for my composing offer NOW. One cent well spent. good mystery and detective stories. Mr. 
RAY HIBBELER Hill is interested in seeing from writers out- 
2157 N. Avers Ave., C13, Chicago 47, Il. lines of good mystery stories that you un- 











cover in a pulp magazine, or other similar 


GHOSTWRITER source where bang-up mystery plots are 


Sixteen years experience in mending writing for | found. Outlines should be of yet-undiscov- 
marketing. | do not tell what to do, | do it for : | eee wid ited : 

you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Corre- ered mystery yarns with a new twist—to 
spondence requires return postage. Natalie make good radio fare. If Mr. Hill receives 


Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Fla. Author of tees : line he will pay v 
HOW TO PLOT AND WHY, Postpaid, $1.00.) 22 acceptable plot outline he will pay you 
$50, and he reserves the right to assign 


> oO N G WwW Rr : T E R Ss the adaptation to whichever writer he 


chooses. 


SEND US YOUR POEM FOR MUSICAL SETTING Mr. Hill does not want you to send him 


Music composed to your words, songs revised; copy- 











rights secured. Send us your best poem for immediate | plot outlines of well-known mystery works 
examination and Free Rhyming Dictionary, 3 ¢ 

RICHARD BROS. by such top mystery writers as Ellery 
25 Woods Building Chicago 1, Illinois | Queen, William Irish, and the like. The 
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producers of this program are constantly 
reading the well-known mystery yarn spin- 
ners, with a view to adapting their stories 
to radio. What he is looking for is some 
bang-up mystery plot outlines by compara- 
tively unknown writers—that you may un- 
earth in miscellaneous magazines. Again 
you pulp writers! Get out some of your 
suspense-ful action plots, and send Mr. 
Hill a vivid outline. Enclose stamped, self- 
addressed envelope with any correspond- 


ence. 
* * * 


Paut Crucer, 5800 Carlton Way, Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


Mr, Cruger is a Producer of package 
radio shows, and is interested in seeing 
psychological msytery scripts. Characters 
should be motivated by strong emotions of 
love, greed, hate, jealousy or mental frus- 
tration. Treatment may lean toward the 
abnormal, but outright insanity is taboo. 
Crime may be committed, but it is not a 
“must.” Any technique may be used to 


make a logical, believable script. Outlines 
may be submitted first with original ideas 
and unusual If acceptable, terms 
will be made for the complete treatment, 
for a 24-page script. 

He is also interested in 15-minute dra- 
matic scripts with the accent on adventure 
in a big city. These are used for a tran- 
scribed program, “Walks of Life.” Title 
suggests story premise. Also—he is inter- 
ested in writers who can do adaptations of 
published short fiction or novels. All ma- 
terial sent must have return postage en- 
closed. 


twists. 


* * * 


BotsrorpD, CONSTANTINE & GARDNER, 350 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Stanley G. Swanberg, Vice President of 

this advertising agency, informs me that he 

will be glad to contact good qualified writ- 
ers living in San Francisco. He will confer 
with them regarding script writing assign- 
ments when needed for shows produced for 


B. C. & G.’s clients. 











HERE IS THE 


EASIEST way to write for PAY 


MY QUALIFICATIONS: 


Director of a national 
writer's service for past 
elght years. 


My stories and articles 
and those of my clients 
have appeared in virtu- 
ally every magazine pub- 
lished. 

Former editor of Writer's 
Guide magazine. 


Now I can give you my 
PERSONAL help to quide 
you to quick sales. 





As a special introductory offer to Writer’s Digest 
readers, I'll send several pages of information about 
the quickest path to writing success. There is no 
charge or obligation. 

I have helped hundreds make sales with this proven 
method. And now I have an improved approach. 
Many famous writers got their first break this way. 
And many professionals use it to increase their 
incomes. 

Just send a postcard for the FREE INFORMATION. 
No obligation, but please be prompt. The present 
supply is limited. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
Box 609-W Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash 
in on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning 
Entries. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
ee 7, Pa. 





YOUR STORIES MADE SALABLE 


Editors Seek Professional Material. Why not yours? 
Thorough analysis as to plot, characterization, dialogue 
suggested revision, etc., 75c per 1000 words, Poeiry 6c 
per line. Market suggestions on request. J have sold to 
national magazines. Ten years” _ expe rience, 

“Your critical ity ¢ extra dinary.’’ Eleanor Allen, 


Hollywood Colu 
WILLIS BERMAN ; 
6711 Whitley Terrace, Hollywood, Calif. 















WRITERS! 


,t you have your manuscript typed professionally 

» has been in business since 1922? .ong list of 
repeat customers evidence of satisfaction. 40c 
thousand; carbon copy; mailed flat. Wr.te for special 
on book lengths, revision, and criticism, 


ARTHUR WINGERT 
218 Lincoln Way East, Chambersburg, Pa. 





Why don 





“LEARN RADIO ‘WRITING 
PLAN FOR A PROFITASLE TOMORROW! 


Associate yourself with the fastest grow- 
ing industry in America—RADIO. The 
demand for trained writers exceeds the 
Top salaries are paid. Perma- 





supply. 
nency is assured. 


FOR FUTURE SUCCESS 
and 
FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE 


enroll for the most up-to-date Radio 
Writing Course available. Get complete 
professional training at home in your 
spare time. Learn to write all types of 
radio programs—also commercial writ- 
ing. Personal supervision assures results. 


Write for complete information. 


RADIOZ..2, INSTITUTE 


Studio F, Radio Contet—Weltywood 28, Colif, 














DIGEST 


Coi_umBiA BroapcasTinGc System, Tele- 
vision Studio, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, Television Station WCBW. 
Ben Feiner, Jr., Assistant Director of 

Television Productions, is in charge of 

Script Writing Assignments. Good. quali- 

fied writers around New York may write 

Mr. Feiner with a view to being considered 

for assignments when writers are needed 

for tele-shows. Writers who have written 
for CBS radio as well as unknown writers 
are given an opportunity to show their 
mettle. 

Or, if you have an outstanding idea for 

a new tele program, you may obtain re- 

lease from CBS and submit idea with sam- 

ple script and detailed synopsis of plot de- 
velopment for future episodes of program. 

Or, if you have a well-written fiction story, 

adaptable “pictorially” to tele-production, 

you may follow the same procedure. 


* * * 


Compton ApverTisinc, Inc., 630 Fifth 

Ave., New York 20. 

James N. Manilla, Motion Picture and 
Television Department chief, informs me 
he will be happy to contact N.Y.C. writers 
with motion picture writing experience, 
with view to assignments, when needed. 


MEMO RANDOMS: 

A new book by CBS’ vet writer, Norman 
Corwin, entitled, “‘Untitled’ and Other 
Radio Plays” is due from Henry Holt & 
Co. after the first of the year. His recently 
published book “On a Note of Triumph” 
has already sold 45,000 copies. . Arch 
Oboler’s gripping “Omnibus” of his radio 
plays, published by Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
now out, is attracting much interest. . 
Some of you have requested sample radio 
scripts. Books on radio plays such as these 
afford you a real insight of well-written 
radio scripts in their entirety. .. . K. Hop- 
kins, a WD reader, sent me a poem: 

Thin Man, Superman, Crosby and Hope 
All think I’m an awful dope! 

For every script I send, 

Bounces back with one big “Nope!” 

Mr. Hopkins underestimates his talents, 
for he has proven very successful in gag- 
writing—placing 97 ideas with “the big 
boys” in 90 days. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 22) 


plot freedom in many ways, with the men 
mostly back home. Follow the times, and 
tie in your situations with conditions gen- 
erally. And remember to count several 
months ahead to allow for magazine pro- 
duction. Another hint from this editor: 
Try to read your dialog aloud, so you know 
your characters talk like real people! Ad- 
dress: 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17. 


N reporting on the Kingsway Press maga- 
zines last winter, the point was made 
that the editors of this group understand 
the writers’ viewpoint because they are all 
writers themselves. This came to mind when 
within the past few weeks I saw page-size 
ads in the book review sections featuring 
books by Wilfred Funk, editorial director of 
the magazine; by Donald G. Cooley, man- 
aging editor; and by Douglas Lurton, 
editor. 

Of the three, “Make the Most of Your 
Life,” by Douglas Lurton, has the most 
specific interest for writers. Are you under 
the impression that genius, or at least con- 
siderable technical training, is necessary in 
order to become a success? If you do, you 
have a shock awaiting you in this book. I 
might add, a pleasant shock. For the major 
portion of success is due to quite other 
qualities—and ones which can be culti- 
vated. Throughout the book, many exam- 
ples are drawn directly from Douglas Lur- 
ton’s intensive experience in editorial work. 
Examples which may be of special help in 
dealing with editors and selling them your 
work. A good book to beg, borrow, or— 
buy. Please don’t steal it; the other fellow 
may need it worse than you do. It is pub- 
lished by Whittlesley House. 

Kingsway Press plans to step up distribu- 
tion first, when more paper is available, in- 
creasing the number of copies available. 
Titles include Your Life, Your Health, 
Your Personality, and Woman’s Life. 
Articles submitted here go directly into the 
hands of readers who are the very best peo- 
ple for their jobs—successful writers in 
their own rights, contributors to many of 
the top periodicals in the country. 


‘4 





SHORT STORIES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, NOVELS 


wanted for immediate placement. Publishers 
are asking for more material. We are unable 
to meet their demands. If you’re a writer, your 
business is to write: ours is to sell. We know 
the markets. 

Our commission is 10%. If your material ts 
salable, we are located in the largest publishing 
center in the world, can offer it to the proper 
market and make a sale. If you are a beginner, 
we shall do our best to place your first Ms. with 
a slick or nationally known magazine. Send 
us several of your scripts, which will give us 
an opportunity to study your style and tech- 
nique, follow our advice, and we shall do our 
best to make the first sale for you. 

For beginners, our fees are $1 per 1,000 
words for the first 3,000 words, plus 50c for 
each additional thousand thereafter. We shall 
either sell on a 10% commission basis, or re- 
turn the script with friendly, constructive 
criticism, explaining how it can be revised in 
order to sell. Book length manuscripts read 
free. 

“I know short story technique. My own 
stories have been featured in Street & Smith 
publications, in YOUNG’S Magazine, in the 
U. S. NAVY MAGAZINE, OUR NAVY, and 
other newsstand periodicals. May I help you?” 
—Eleanor Roberts Parker, Editor. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street, Tribune Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 














SHORTHAND in 





Weeks at Home 


Famous Speedwriting system. No 
uses ABC’s. Easy to 
scribe, Fast 00g iy ee for a jc 

by mail. Us i 

bo oklet. _Spe edwr riting 





signs or symbols; 
learn; easy to write and tran- 





b. Surprisingly low cost. 100 000 taught 
n leading ep and ( ivil Ser rvice. Write for free 
Dept. 6711-5. 55 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18. 








A little "‘godsend"' for the busy writer 
A THESAURETTE OF 
INTENSIFIERS 


Over half a thousand examples of fresh and vigorous in- 
tensification gathered. from the best of writings. soves 
time and brain-cudgeling. Excellent for both rapid ref 
ence and voc re building. 25 cents. 


N. KOBIN, Editorial Service D 
P. O. Box iain eet 23, 0. C. 














Song Poems Set to Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
200 of my Songs have been accepted for pub- 
lication. Details of Collaboration Agreement 
will be sent, should your material be adapt- 
able to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. Master of Music 
Los Angeles (5) Calif. 





510-M So. Alexandria, 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Is Edited to ap YOU Sell More Mss. 


If you are not sell you are, 
better markets, REW RITE will he'p you with its de- 
tailed, ical articles and timely tips. 
REWRITE is edited to help YOU. The 
writer’s ma i 


but wish to reach 





ONLY 


azine whose tips are not only timely, but 
lanted to the known needs of specific subscribers. 
YOUR querie are wered the month after they 
are received And often supplemented by special indi- 


vidual bulletins. We aim to make sales for you. 





Do you want not a textbook, but a constant person- 
al desk reference manual, edited in a warm, friendly 
manner? Do you want to sit down and talk over your 
problems with someone eager to listen and backed by 


20 years of practical experience in both fiction and 
non-fiction? 


*n Bill Ha rris speaking to you through the columns 
of Re W (RITE is the answer. REWRITE is the Com- 
ple te, Dependable, Friendly Magazine that talks your 
language. It’s Permanent in every line of its tight- 
aC ked_ values 3e «Wise Buy REWRITE t day! 





It’s Guaranteed 100% 


ORDER TODAY 
Complete File (72 issues), $5. 
Three years, $2.60. Subscription, $1 per 
Trial Bundles (Our Selection) 15 issues, $1. 
25 issues, $1.75. 4 issues, 50c. 
50th Month Anniversary (Oversize) Issue, 25c. 
free Sample Copies! 


DO YOU NEED MS. ENVELOPES? 


Ir iter’ s Counsel Service has the 


year. 


best kraft envelopes 





le in round trip sets. Flat and One Fold 
"At prices compar > for inferior manila brands. 
srs accepted for 25 to 1000! 
THE WRITER'S BOOK CLUB 


No dues, no minimum buys 
of 6 monthly Selections entitles you to Book Dividends. 
Full Details in REWRITE. You save money, build a 
working library of the Best Writers’ Books in Print. 

Members of the WCS Family of Writers get Book 
Dividends on ALL Book Purchases. 


THE WRITER'S COUNSEL SERVICE 


required. Yet purchase 


Detailed, Cre ative Ana ysis of your Problem. Why 
a ms. does not se What to Do about it. $1 per 
1M _ words, Mi inimum a e: $3 plus return, stamped 


envelope. Marginal Notes, Separate and Full 
Market Appraisal. 

No Postcards! Our absolute 
teed’’ policy protects you NO: 0s 
today. It pays! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858) Cambridge 38, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929, 


Analysis 


‘Satisfaction Guaran- 
Get in touch with me 








_Wesren 5 Tits SERVICE © 


priencec 
z ica 





NESS GUARANTEED 
ALMA KETRING 
622 East Dover St. Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

















SONG POEM WRITERS 


Don’t send your poem anywhere until you read 
our tree infort native booklet ‘‘Getting Ahead In 
Songwriting by well-known New York Musical 


Director al Arranger. Write for your copy today. 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. 24, 331 West 46th St., New York 19, N, Y. 








DIGEST 


THE LITTLE POETRY MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 33) 

tive. 

Florida Magazine of Verse—P. O. Box 
6, Winter Park, Fla. 35c, $1. Ed. Charles 
Hyde Pratt. This ames edited and dis- 
criminating magazine, has been enabled re- 
cently to offer annual prizes of $50, $30, 
$20, and four prizes of $5 each, in addition 
Contributor’s copies 


Payment, for poetry, in prizes only. 


to its other attractions. 
sent promptly. 
Newspaper columns, women’s magazines 
and juvenile papers using poetry will be 
treated in another article. 
Crowell $3,000 Award 
The Thomas Y. Crowell Company has 


annouced a series of Fiction Fellowships 


totaline $3000.00 to be awarded in co- 
operation with the University of Kansas 
City Review, the Prairie Schooner, and 


the School of Letters of the University of 
Iowa. The fellowships will be available 
to authors whose work has appeared in 
either of the magazines or who have at- 
tended the University of Iowa School of 
Letters submitting the best four chapters 
and outlines of a proposed novel before 
June 15, 1946. Complete contest details 
may be secured from the Fellowship Editor, 


Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 432 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Teen-Age Department 
Sir: 

A new department devoted to teen-age topics 
and problems will make its debut in the January 
issue of True Confessions Magazine, Edited by 
Claire Gaucher, the feature will cover subjects 
suggested by the as well as fashion fore- 
casts, glamour tips, recipes, date advice, etc. 


readers, 
easy 
Copy for this feature is now being assembled 
and promotional material on teen-age products 


will be welcomed. Free lance writers should 
query Miss Gaucher before submitting manu- 
scripts which may run between 300 and 500 
words. 


Material for the True Confessions teen-age 
department should be addressed to 


CLAIRE GAUCHER, 
Fawcett Publications, Inc., 
1501 Broadway, 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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INES Radio Market for Western Pulps MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 








Sir: Promptly and accurately by a enpesioncnd typist. Minor 
le > ' : . a adi corrections in grammar, spelling and punctuation if de- 
ati We contemplate producing a series of radio sired. Receipt of manuscripts acknowledged by return 
my. programs using Western pulp story material. mail. Carbon copy free. 
°17 oe / 50c per 1,000 words. 45c per thousand over 10,000 words, 
. Box Each story will be complete in itself and we are Mailed Flat. 
heslios writing you in hopes that you can put us in LORETTA K. WRIGHT 
d di . touch with writers able to furnish this type of 1055 Elton St., Baldwin Park, Calif. 
) 1S- script. - — : — ———— 
ed re- We do not plan to add a writer to our present POETS a 
° ° ° ’ Ss self-addressed stamp lope for 1945 
, $30, staff, preferring if possible to purchase the ma- Soot eae a an ereeth vie, os" Poetry. Book Contest, 
it) aVj}2 “ner scrint”? S] , > . etc. You will receive also description of ELP YOUR- 
dition terial on “per script” basis. It would be a fine SELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 
copies thing if writers could be found who live in or TO SEND POEMS. 
quite near San Antonio so that we could con- KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
i t , A fei ] = % 7 (Published monthly since 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
; tact them conveniently on such matters as re- 624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 8, Texas 
AZINes write, etc. We could also give writers who are -_ — a — 








ill be new to radio, assistance in preparing their stories TYPING SERVICE 
in script form. . 
é : ; - Try a typist with experience. Minor corrections 
Scripts should be approximately nine minutes if desired. Free carbon and first page extra. 


or 1400 words each in length, the balance of the 50 cents per 1000 words. Poetry | cent per line. 
Special rates on books. 











y has fifteen minutes consumed by introduction, sign- C. GOODWIN 
chi us ne ee sane MRS. LILLIAN C. 
ships off, musical bridges and commercial sponsor $005 takes Ene Chattanooga, Tennessee 
1 co- copy. They should be light on narrative and LW 
heavy on dialogue and action. 

ansas ? 

and Any assistance you can give us in securing R e a d BA I N f Cc A ha 
ty of writer contacts will be greatly appreciated. F 

or All Camera Users 
lable Harotp Hau Carr, Prod. Mer., 
d in Southland Industries, Inc., On sale at all newsstands 











> at- San Antonio, Texas. 25¢ THE COPY 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The circulation of Wrrter’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and news spaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign 
countries. 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word, in- 
cluding name and address. Cost for box number is $1. 00 

Send copy with money order or aaah for the December 
issue on or before November 5. 












The purpose of the “personal” depart- 
ment is to permit readers to swap, trade or 
sell nominally priced items or services, and 
to get in touch with other readers with 
whom they can enjoy literary collaboration 
and correspondence, or for personal reasons. 

The following “personals” are not ac- 
cepted: Professional national matrimonial 
service, palmistry, numerology, astrology, 
professional national friendship clubs, dream 
books, and professional advisors without 
graduate degrees 











GREETING CARD EDITOR WANTED by large firm 
in Chicago area. Unless you have had previous 
experience in this field do not apply. Work in- 
cludes writing, purchasing, revising, and applying 
verses. Applicant must have originality, executive 
talent, and an ability to “get things done.” State 
age, extent of experience and give samples of work. 
Replies will be held confidential. U-1. 


ROBERT’S DICTIONARY of Mining Terms. Indi- 
spensable to writers of hard rock mining stories. 
Contains supplement on Earth’s Lithosphere and 
lists 92 Elements. Fifty cents (no stamps). Re- 
porter Publishing Company Limited, 73 Adelaide 
West, Toronto. 





LONELY POET seeks iconoclastic Elizabeth Brown- 
ing, sincere nature lover, seriously interested in 
writing poetry, lover of good books and music. 
Box Forty, N.S.R., Watervalley, Arkansas. 





YOUNG MAN, 21. Returning to the States. Desires 
interesting position with future. Unmarried. Am- 
bitious. At present in the Hawaiian Islands. Photo- 
graph and full particulars furnished all who in- 
quire. Write: James L. Kowall, Naval Conton- 
ment BQ 46—344 Honolulu, T. H. For quick reply, 
send correspondence via air. 


200 BEST MARKETS FOR BEGINNERS, $1.00! En- 
terprises, Spring-Valley 1, N. Y. 


START A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING SERVICE. In- 
teresting. Profitable, Appreciated. Details 25c. 
L. Mae Burt, Coronado Beach, Fla. 


I. Q. 133. Can write. 
offers? Box U-6. 


AUTHOR-ADVENTURER, (single) back from tropics 
with historical fiction for technicolor production, 
desires collaborator to help finance moderate Flor- 
ida winter retreat, to complete work. Box 193, 
Haverstraw, N. Y. 


ARE YOUR COURTROOM | SCENES, Legal situa- 
tions authentic? Let an attorney with 20 years’ 
experience help you. Each question one dollar. 
Prompt reply. MAURER—698 Prospect St., Maple- 
wood, New Jersey. 


Must eat. Woman, 31 Any 


MAGAZINES (back dated)—Foreign, domestic, arts, 
books, booklets, subscriptions, pin-ups, etc. Cata- 
log, 10c (refunded). Cicerone’s, 863 First Ave., 
New York, 17, ¥. 


GUARANTEED TYPEWRITER RIBBON RENEWER, 
year’s supply, 50c; six months’, 30c. Enterprises, 
Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


WRITER’s DIGEST 


GIFTS! Your poems on 8x10 design, for framing, 
$1.00. Extra copy 25c. Commercia! quality. Poet’s, 
721 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Mich. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SEX. Nin. books! $2.00. Hirsch 
Enterprises, Spring Valley 1, N. Y. 


TRACE YOUR FAMILY HISTORY WITH “GUIDEX”! 
Authentic Genealogical Research Guide—$2.00. 
International Heraldic Bureau, Post Office Box 508, 
Annapolis, Maryland. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, NA- 
TIONAL ARCHIVES, Government Bureau, etc. 
Odd jobs, simple questions, complex investigations, 
genealogy, ghostwriting, John Davenport Crehore. 
Box 2329-D, Washington 13, D. C 


“PICKING CHECKS from newspapers and Maga- 
zines.” Inspirational, helpful instructions, 25c. 
Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


THE PLOT BOOK—Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Folio shows how. Solves plot problems. Price 50c. 
Also short features that sell quickly, where to get, 
how to write, where to sell, 25c. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


SHORTHAND—Fast, easy, alphabet method. Com- 
plete instructions, 35c, Jones, 1210X Dudley, Utica 


, 


KRISHNAMURTI talks on human problems. Would 
like to hear from writers that are versed to write 
on his talks. E. Max Lange, E. Virginia Ave., 2201, 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


WRITERS—Do you want to lay pag your glasses? 
If so, for two dollars I'll tell you how I brought 


back my eyesight in two weeks after wearing 
glasses ten years. Box 3, Penobscot, Maine. 


POSITION OPEN in Sunny South for office girl—re- 
ceptionist who can meet public. Shorthand unnec- 
essary. Typing desirable but not essential. Position 
permanent if satisfactory. Age between eighteen 
and 25, small in stature and light in weight so 
can help in cataloguing library. An aspiring young 
beginner writer can earn salary while writing. Send 
snap, describe self and state minimum salary ex- 
pected. Address: Attorney-at-Law, P. O. Box 1110 
(Eleven-Ten), Tallahassee, Florida. 


HILLBILLY FOLKLORE BOOKLET, fifty cents post- 
paid. Author, 316 N. Denver, Dallas 8, Texas. 


NEW—DIFFERENT—BEAUTIFUL!—50,000 Christ- 
mas cards. Own poem or greeting printed to order. 
100—$1.75. Liberal usable samples, 30c. Hobby- 
craft, Donelson, Tennessee. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c. “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to sell 
poems, examples and over 200 pay markets; 50c. 
“The Rural Writer, Reporter and Correspondent 
Plan” gets you checks from small publications; 25c 
Gloria Press, 1926'/2 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


CARTOONISTS! New monthly service supplies orogi- 
nal comic situations and gags. Free details. Klein- 
man, 25-31 L, 30th Road, Long Island City 2, N. Y. 


WRITE FEATURE ARTICLES and news _ items 
profitably. Instruction brochure, 50c. Ralph Under- 


hill, Beebe, Arkansas. 

COMPLETE 10-LESSON SHORT-SHORT STORY 
Course, by Will Heidemann, author and critic, $2.50 
postpaid. Coupon included for criticism of one 
short-short at half price. James Engle, 310 Second 
Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


WOMAN—Forty-one, stenographer, two years of col- 
lege; hobbies: contesting, stamp collecting; would 
like to correspond with service man near my age, 
American or Canadian. Box U-11. 


50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List sent 
for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minnesota. 
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WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 46. Natalie Newell, Ghostwriter. 


$25.00 FOR SHORT STORY! Yours? $25.00 for a 
sonnet-sequence! Yours? $1.00-$10.00 for a poem! 
Yours? Articles, quizzes, cartoons, essays, etc., 
wanted. Contribute nothing until you read the 
magazine, 35c copy; $2.00 year. None free. Embers, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


LIVE SUCCESSFULLY. Consulting Psychologist will 
inform, advise, instruct you. Arthur Rene Neveu, 
251-D, 57th St., Brooklyn 20, N. Y. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSES. Careful measurements, 
accurate, interesting details. 400 words, $2.00; 200 
words, $1.00. Miss Anna Kauffmann, 436 Harper 
Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


WE CAN SUPPLY YOU with almost any book. House 
of Berbeck (Book Sellers), Box 2682, Detroit 31, 
Mich. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY. Oldest Mail Order Trade 
Journal shows you. How? Drop postal. Mail Order 
News, Somerville, N. J 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 220 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


PLOTTING TROUBLES? Nearly new Plot Genies all 
types, $7.50 each—Cash! Dixie Dexter, 310 Second 
Avenue West, Spencer, Iowa. 


IS THERE A YOUNG WOMAN in North Bay-Hunts- 
ville district, Ontario, attractive, 22 to 30, inter- 
ested in writing fiction, articles and/or photography, 
who would collaborate with young bachelor, 32, 
amateur, in exchange for ideas and writing, etc. 
must have good morals, desire to succeed. One 
preferred who could model for photographs upon 
occasion. U-5. 


VITALITY COCKTAIL!—Vibrant Vitality the suc- 
cessful writer’s essential need! Rich in Vitamin E. 
Immediate results guaranteed! 25c. Gaskel Formula 
Foods, 85 Lancaster, Albany 6, N. Y. 


MONEY-MAKING IDEAS—Five volumes of money- 
making business starters, $1. Single volume, 25c. 
Ed Burke, 1345-B, Robson, Vancouver, Canada. 


THE GOSPEL WINGS, a religious devoted monthly 
paper. Copy and book of hints for more profitable 
poultry raising. All for 10c. W. E. Martin, Bassett, 
Virginia. 

HANDWRITING ANALYZED! Send _ specimen of 
writing with $1.00 for lengthy analysis, Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 


UNPAINTED Statues, Plaques, Rubber Molds. Ben- 
son, 1534 Benson Ave., Brooklyn 28, N. Y. 


YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE HUMOR after reading 
Frankel’s gag book. Exciting! Stimulating! 13c. 
Don Frankel, 1508W Homan, Chicago 23. 


SEND ME your favorite verse of poetry or most in- 
spiring thought. Harry Taylor, Jennings Lodge, 
Oregon. 


FEMININE CORRESPONDENTS interested in femi- 
nine correspondence wanted. Writing, the arts, or 
simply a flair for living welcome subjects. Address: 
Box 6374, Metro Station, Los Angeles 55, Calif. 


PEOPLE throw away valuable magazines through 
ignorance! “‘There’s Money In Old Magazines” by 
Lamont Cordell informs you. Send 50c to Gains- 
borough Press, 227 N. Mentor, Pasadena 4, Calif- 


SECOND-HAND, OLD AND RARE BOOKS. Write 
for interesting catalogs covering many subjects like 
Americana, History, Travel, Philosophy, Economics, 
etc. Museum Book Co., 165 E. Ontario St., Dept. 19, 
Chicago 11. 


WISH TO CORRESPOND with sincere lovers of the 
best books. Bill Tullos, Imboden, Arkanses. 


THE ATHENAEUM CLUB—Correspond with book 
lovers, creative writers and aesthetes. One-year 
membership, $1. Interesting intellectual contacts 
Box Forty, N.S.R., Watervalley, Arkansas. 





GENTLEMAN desires correspondence with imagina- 
tive, adventurous, broadminded gals over thirty. 
Purpose: alleviate boredom, and, with possibly the 
ultimate in view. Box U-10. 


“THE REAL BERNARD SHAW,” by Maurice Col- 
bourne, 50c; value $1.00. Renseb, 30 Church, New 
York 7, N. Y. 


BECAUSE OF ILL HEALTH, must sell complete 
Blackstone-Sprague Short Story Course. This in- 
cludes their supervision. First thirty dollars takes 
it. Will include two Jack Woodford books. W. C. P., 
3566 Mississippi St., San Diego 4, Calif. 


FEMININE SCRIBBLER desires position to work for 
an established writer. Write Pearl W. Marminy, 
Flat Lick, Ky. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING. EARN money in an un- 
crowded profession. Complete course in illustrated 
book and handwriting analysis $1.00. Mayer, 681D 
Market, San Francisco 5, California. 

$4.00 VALUE FOR 25c! The Writer’s Calendar, 7 
Writing Points, Plot Reconstruction, Membership. 
Short time only. Writer’s League of America, 
Omaha 11, Nebraska. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING—Tips, markets. 
Read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por- 
celli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


BEGINNING WRITER, male, single, 36, would like to 
contact writers of either sex in the Philadelphia 
area. Box U-9. 


DISCOVER I. Q.: personality strengths, special abili- 
ties. Take simple tests mailed you. Psychologists 
advise suitable jobs, courses, hobbies, personality 
adjustments. Free information. Guidance Clinic, 52 
Lincoln, Highland Park, N. J. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on Punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Mrs. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Pa. 


HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own hours 
and no boss. How to operate a newspaper clipping 
service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 808 Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 








“IN MY Beautiful Castle of Dreams,” “Brown Eyes, 
Look What You’ve Done To Me,” “You’ve Made a 
Garden of My Heart.” Lovely songs, 3 for $1.00. 
Songs, 126 Highland St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


YOUNG MARRIED COUPLE, outdoor type. (No chil- 
dren.) Writing and illustrating a book now. Need 
part-time job and living facilities, in order to 
keep eating. Southern California preferred. Will 
furnish character references. Box U-15. 


COOK’S PLOTTO—A few new Plottos and keys for 
sale. $8 each set complete. Mildred Bauer, 1420 
College Avenue, New York 57, N. Y. 


GREETING CARD WRITERS—Important informa- 
tion about royalty payment for your verse! Read 
The Greeting Card Writer, 15c. Lawrence W. Kiley, 
Birmingham, Michigan. 


SIX-FOOTER OF 38, and still slender, interested in 
music, art, poetry, free-thinking and Marxian So- 
cialism, invites correspondence from femmes 18 to 
38. Hensel, 218 West Madison St., Baltimore, Md. 





WRITERS!—Earn $1 to $100. Sell anecdotes, embar- 
rassing moments, children’s sayings, jokes, etc. 
Market list and instructions, $1. H. Haug, 1913 
Rhodes, Arlington, Va. 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE “Writing Verse for Profit’’—a 
thoroughly practical study of how to write salable 
verse. $1.00. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


DON’T WASTE TIME hunting manuscripts, clippings, 
notes. Get instructions Easy Filing “Manuscripts,” 
“Clippings,”” 50 cents each. Florence M. Lewis, 885 
W. Olson, R. 5, Midland, Michigan. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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THEATRE LOVERS, PLAYWRIGHTS, let’s get or- 
ganized everywhere. Peterson, 3542 Carroll, Chi- 
cago. 





PROFITABLE local or mail order business in your 
home. Free booklet describes over 125 tested plans. 
Kessler, Box 392-W2, Indianapolis. 


WHERE IS SHE? Who loves the green earth enough 
to commune through growing things; music or 
creative work, enough to produce it; health, enough 
to keep its laws; money, enough to appreciate the 
coming, value the going. Successful farmer would 
like to meet “Miss Right,” between 20 and 30. 
Box U-4. 


EARN money at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 29, 4917 North Kostner, Chicago. 





“AUTHORS’ AGENTS: TO USE OR NOT TO USE?” 
Over 250 top-flight writers participated in this 
study, reported on at length by The Author & 
Journalist. Scores of famous authors are quoted on 
the subject. Price, 25c. A. & J., Box 600, Den- 
ver 1, Colo. 


HISTORIC WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA. An entire 
city restored to its colonial self. Three questions 
answered about Williamsburg—colonial life: $1. 
Complex investigations at reasonable rates. Box 
1454, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


ORIGINAL HUMOR written to order. Any subject. 
Cartoon ideas a specialty. Don Frankel, 1508 
Homan, Chicago 23. 


PROFESSIONAL PLOTTING WILL HELP YOU 
SELL. Writecraft, with 12 years experience edi- 
torial, writing, selling background, will develop 
your story idea into a powerfully plotted, emotion- 
ally appealing, balanced professional outline. We 
plot for selling writers and can help you. Send 
your story idea and $3.00. We will do the rest, 
guaranteeing satisfaction. Write, Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 





BEST WRITERS’ AID YET! ‘“Writers’ Calendar”— 
365 new ideas for writers! You must see to believe. 
Complete, $3.50. Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 





SONG PLUGGER AND ARRANGER with contacts. 
I have melodies and lyrics, fifty per cent on sales. 
Elaine, 1365 E. Kearsley, Flint, Michigan. 


BEGINNER, would you like to produce professional- 
looking manuscript? I’ll show you how; exemplary 
pages from my published scripts. Specific spacing 
guide eli:minates guesswork. Guaranteed satisfac- 
tion. Send five dimes, for your manuscript models. 
to Storysmith, 1633 South 8th, Missoula, Montana. 


AMAZING MASTER-PLAN—Eugenics! $1. Theodore 
Dufur, Banning, Calif. 


ELIGIBLE EXTROVERT, 40, successful in business, 
reputedly handsome, desires correspondence with 
compatible, sophisticated, attractive, uninhibited 
woman in middle thirties, qualified for wife and 
hostess. Please send snapshot. Box U-7. 


DO YOU NEED A SCINTILLATING GHOST to re- 
juvenate a chloroformed MS, or to sugarcoat tech- 
nical material? Also simple, whimsical illustrations. 
Box 1338, Hollywood 28, California. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS—Know yourself, your 
strong points, your weakest ones. Write with pen 
and ink on unruled paper 50 lines for a scientific 
analysis. Complete emotional and mental analysis, 
$2.00; general analysis, $1.00. Ethelyn Tagzgett, 
2338 Geneva Terrace, Chicago 14, Illinois. 


LONG AND SHORT STORIES, illustrated movie 
scripts, songs, comic strips. Correspondence so- 
— Canada West Writers, Silver Heights, Al- 
erta. 


THREE STORY PLOTS, $1. Stuart Covington, Colum- 
bus, Miss. 


REFINED WOMAN of 54, interested in writing, 
wishes to correspond with gentleman of similar age 
and interest. Marsha Moreland, Woodsboro, Texas. 


IT’S NEW AND EXCITING!—Everybody’s talking 
about “The Crusader,” the Amateur’s Magazine. 
Regular Prize Contests—a real bonanza for the 
beginning writer. Sample cony, 10c; special year’s 
subscription, 50c! The Crusader, P. O. Box 693, 
Canton 1, Ohio. 





WOULD YOU SPEND $3.00 to have your favorite 
poem set to music?—made into a strictly profes- 
sional song that meets best competitive standards, 
in commercial lead-sheet arrangement. If so, write 
Sholl, 2217 Penn St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


NEED PRINTING?—Write prices, stating quantity 
desired. Reasonable prices, distinctive work. Herala 
Printers, Albany, Wis. 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. Send 25c for 
details and markets. The Writer’s Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


A MAIL ADDRESS of distinction, $2.00 monthly. 
Business, personal mail promptly forwarded; single 
pieces mailed or received, 25c. Graham, 1123 Rea: 
Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? Earn money 
at home! “100 Sparetime Homework Plans.” Com- 
plete instructions, 60 pages, 25c (coin). Home- 
work Publications, Desk B, 814 44th Ave., San 
Francisco. 


YOUNG NEWSPAPERMAN, 30, single, ex-army 
officer, interested in travel, music, photography, 
would like to hear from broadminded, congenia: 
persons with similar interests. Box U-14. 


AUTHOR, male, who visits New York several times 
a year, seeks dependable comfortable living accom- 
modations, with possible secretarial service. Box 
U-16. 


PLOTS MAKE your story. Send story idea and $3 for 
the best in plots. Fresh, original, inspiring. You: 
story-germ made alive, convincing, appealing. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Bayard York, 204 Raymond 
Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


“WRITERS KIT’—Bond paper, envelopes, stamps, 
writers’ magazine, writers’ aids, plots. $3.50. 
Stuart Covington, Columbus, Miss. 


DR. FRANK TIBOLT’S COURSE, also several writer’s 
books, half price, postpaid. Write for list. Cecil 
Grenfell, Bellevue, Idaho. 


ROSICRUCIAN Secret Teachings are offered to those 
who seek to use them solely for the perfection of 
their inner faculties, and in the mastering of the 
daily obstacles of life; the International Organiza- 
tion of Rosicrucians will be happy to receive the 
requests of those who believe that worthiness and 
sincerity determine the right for one to have such 
wisdom; to them, a copy of “‘The Mastery of Life,” 
a fascinating book, will be given without price; let 
this book guide you to the conservative plan 
whereby you may widen your scope of Personal 
Power. Simply address your letter to Scribe O.M.Z., 
= Temple, Rosicrucian Park, San Jose, Cali- 
ornia, 


AN ATTRACTIVE YOUNG WOMAN, thirtyish, sin- 
gle, Christian, desires correspondence with male 
and female embryo writers, vicinity New York 
City. Object: Form Writers’ Club. Ages: Approxi- 
mately 35-55. Box U-19. 


ATTENTION SONG LYRIC WRITERS—Want to 
collaborate 50-50 with A-1 composer? Lee Turner, 
40-225 Success Park, Bridgeport 8, Conn. 


DO YOU WANT TO WRITE? Your handwriting re- 
veals whether you have literary talent. For hand- 
writing analysis, send $1.00 to Karin, Box 144, 
Jefferson, Iowa. 


NEED CASH WHILE WAITING TO “CLICK”? The 
National Mail Order Guild will show you where and 
how to get in, in a spare-time mail order business 
of your own. Full information without obligation. 
Edward P. Graham, 1125 Real Estate Trust Bldz., 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





FOR SALE—Novelty manufacturing business, good 
moneymaker. Ramsey Co., Monticello, Ky. 
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LET SENSATIONAL TITLES help sell your stories. 
striae free. Clyde Lister, San Augustine, 
exas. 





SOLDIER, 31, DIVORCED, desires friendship of un- 
attached girl tee some of my interests: Writ- 
ing, Chess, Pets, Children, Psychology, Dancing, 
Philosophy, Astrology, Singing. Box U-18. 


inexperienced com- 


SONGWRITERS—z20 tips for 
6982 Pernod, St. 


posers—25 cents. M. House, 
Louis 9, Mo. 


STUDENT OF UNITY, Divine Science, New Thought 
etc., Vegetarian, would like to correspond with 
people of like interests. Box U-2. 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade;” 
authors share expense; submit on approval; sample 
copy, one dollar. Post Office Box 215, Church 
Street Annex, New York City. 


Collaborator, O, say if you can, 

Will you take a chance on a tale and a man? 
If you’re age eight to eighty, fair and wise 
With imagination that soars to the skies, 





And from your script you would fain realize, 
Then write Don Carlos and await a surprise. 

Box 238, Metolius, Oregon. 
A FREE-LANCE WRITER of Unusual Feature 


Articles that he writes and sells (proof on file) to 
publications throughout the country after building 
the unique characters for the copy in a small 
writer’s shop. Discontinued for the duration; 
Will re-establish and start writing again with the 
help of some interested party on a 50-50 profit 
basis. Write, George Hawkins, 111 Ridgewood 
Ave., Brooklyn 8, New York. 


WOMEN OF QUALITY, winsome and understanding, 
are invited to correspon with companionable, 
well-to-do, marriagable author-editor. Write fully. 
Box S-M. 


WANT FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? I’ve helped 
thousands advance “years in months” financially. 
I can help you—whatever your job or income. 
Write Dr. Tibolt, 32G, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS—We want good black-and-white 
glossy photos covering the following subjects: Re- 
ligion, all denominations; children in Sunday school, 
in school, at play, at home or doing things, in- 
spirational, seasonal, scenics, agricultural, historic, 
Home life. Men and women, young or old, read'ng 
or studying the Bible. Church ceremonies. Will 
pay from one to five dollars for each one accepted. 
Photo Department, Religious News Service, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


“OPEN THE GATE” to inspiration $1.00. Personal 
problems, handwriting analyzed. Sincere meta- 
physical-Analyst. Helpful letter $1.03. Madeleine 
Stough, 2112 Park Grove, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


AMATEUR POET and office worker, age 35, inter- 
ested in travel ‘and photography, desperately 
searching for- interested young lady to love and 
marry. From the Atlanta vicinity or elsewhere. 
Box U-17. 


CANADIANS, SAVE CUSTOMS CHARGES! New 
Plotto with key ($25 U. S.) delivered, $9. Ruth 
James, Hudson Hope, British Columbia. 


FREE-LANCE LYRIC WRITER will collaborate with 
party who can compose music: Box G. H. Writers 
Digest. 


CREATIVE CONCENTRATE OF QUINTESSENTIAL 
FEMININITY, busy career woman, Jewish, in- 
wardly bellicose with her world of sentimental 
blankness, would be delighted to exchange letters 
with unattached, successful, educated man corre- 
spondent interested in marriage—not_as an _insti- 
tution, but as a goal for himself. Box U-3. 





EX-WEST VIRGINIA—Coal Miner, Reporter, Editor, 
Sheriff, Salesman, Publicist, Personnel Director— 
18 other Partime Occupat’ons (Present Infantry- 
man). Will answer questions humorous, amorous, 
serious or merely curious with paragraph, page or 
pamphlet. FREE SOUVENIR. Send question and 
dime to dollar to Pvt. Nolan E. Isom, ASN 
35935391, Camp Croft, S. C. 





JOHN D. PINDER 
Literary Agent 


Short stories and novels required for submission 
to editors. 


Write for rates today. 


81 NEPEAN ST., OTTAWA, CANADA 








UNUSUAL TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscript typing for authors who want the best. 
TWO copies (no carbons), only 50c per 1000 words. 
Perfect work. Prompt service. Elite type on Vouche: 
Bond. Let me be your permanent typist. Attractive 
manuscripts mean quicker sales. May I serve you? 


MISS MARY PAUL 


446 Glenwood Ave., Ambridge, Pa. 








Manuscripts edited and typed for publication—short 
stories to book length novels; also Fiction Factory Plots 
for stories and practical, home-study, self-instruction 
course in Authorship. 

Write today for free details. 


V. LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N. Kitchener, Ontario, Can. 











BEGINNING | 


WRITERS 


Amazing MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new Powers in 
your Mind to THINK-UP new ideas in any field; helps 
you to FIND YOURSELF the REAL YOU and 
your Real Opportunity to advance “‘years in months’’ 
financially, Write Dr. Tibolt, 23G, Phila, 20 





“C” EVERYTHING O. K. Please write. Give new 
address “Roy.” 





POEMS WILL SELL! 300 markets that PAY. All 
types, Popular, Religious, Children’s, Love, Humor, 
Greeting, Literary, Miscellaneous. SPECIAL, 
$1.00, with complete instructions. Merle Beynon, 
ae A, 4627 Lewis Ave., S.E., Washington 20, 





WIDOWED YOUNG BUSINESS WOMAN would like 





correspondents just t h back i 
eee j Oo pus ack her horizons. 
MAKE INKETTES OF YOUR FRIENDS. Create 


fun at your parties or can be used for guest record 
book. Send 25c coin for instructions and sample. 
ROSS, 737 Grossmont, El] Cajon, Calif. 


WANTED: Printers, mimeographers, typists, 
keting help. Lowest bidder. Send samples. 
dentials? Rates? Theodore Dufur, Banning, Calif. 


ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS first 200 words your 
story. Convenient desk chart listing all, instruc- 
tions, $1. Gleasoncraft, 1709 Lafayette, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 





MALE, 38, Tall, broadshouldered; very affectionate, 
understanding and broadminded. Des‘res sophis- 
ticated correspondence from broadminded female. 
Box U-13. 





HELPFUL CONSTRUCTIVE IDEAS from your hand- 
writing, one dollar (money-order only) Marie King, 
Woodside Hartley Cranbrook Kent England. 
Prompt replies. 


WANTED: Poems on authorship and other subjects 
of special appeal to writers. $1 to $4 paid. The 
Author & Journalist, Box 600, Denver 2, Colo. 

WIDOW 57—Milwaukee area. Radio script writer 
wants correspondents. Box U-8. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 


MARKET 














Quality Magazines 


Tomorrow Magazine, 11 E. 44th Street, New 
York City 17. Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, Editor-in- 
chief. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a year. 
“We use fiction of an unusual sort with highest 
literary standards, up to approximately 3500 
words. Also articles of highest quality on inter- 
national affairs, politics, sociological, racial topics, 
literature, science, religion, the arts, up to approxi- 
mately 3500 words. We do not buy photographs, 
but can use pen and ink and wood-cut sketches. 
Poetry of highest literary standards is used. Re- 
port in a few days to a week. Payment is up to 
$150 for both fiction and articles, on acceptance.” 


First Class Magazines 


Read Magazine, 75 West Street, New York 
City 6. Henry Lee, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use general interest 


articles, about 1600 words. No fiction, poetry, or 
photographs. Report in two or three weeks. Pay- 
ment is 5c a published word, on publication.” 


Second Class Magazines 


American Championship Crosswords, 215 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 3. Walter H. 


Holze, Editor. ‘We are looking for short-short 
stories, in approximately 1300 words, which build 
up a mystery and develop all the clues necessary 
to solve the mystery—then have it stop short and 
give our readers an opportunity to see if they 
can find the culprit—winding up with approxi- 
mately 300 words in which the story reaches its 
conclusion and explains who did it, why, and 
what the clues were. We prefer stories which in 
some way utilize a crossword puzzle, a cipher, a 
cryptogram or a misspelled word to effect a solu- 
tion to the crime, but are also interested in the 
regular type of detective mystery ‘whodunits’. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is $25.00 for all rights for all 
stories accepted, on publication.” 

The American Foreign Service Journal, c/o 
Department of State, Washington, D. C. Henry 
S. Villard, Chairman of Editorial Board. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
articles dealing with any angle of the American 
diplomatic or consular service, or material of 
interest to Foreign Service officers, Should be 
non-political and non-controversial. We 


use 


use 





photographs, but very little fiction and poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is le a word, on 
publication.” 

Common Sense, 10 E. 49th Street, New York 
City 17. Varian Fry, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “No straight fiction is 
published although we do occasionally carry fic- 
tionalized articles on current social and economic 


problems. Sometimes use poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in two weeks. Payment is 2c a 


word, on publication.” 

Cross-Words & Contest News, 215 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. 
“Same requirements and payment as American 
Championship Crosswords.” 

Dime Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. “Same 
requirements and payment as American Cham- 
pionship Crosswords.” 

Everybody's Weekly, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
400 N. Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pennsyl- 
vania. S. S. Schwab, Editor. Issued every Sun- 
day. ‘We use feature articles of current news 
interest, accompanied by photographs. No fiction 
or poetry. Payment on publication.” 

Fauna, Zoological Society of Philadelphia, 34th 
and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
Roger Conant, Editor. Issued quarterly; 35c a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles on the 
natural history and other aspects of wild animals. 
Material on domestic animals seldom published. 
Articles must be popularly written but scientifical- 
ly accurate. Length, from 1000 to 4000 words. 
We use photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in two weeks to a month. Payment is Ic 
a word for articles, on acceptance; $2.00 each for 
photographs for one time use.” 

Fifty Crosswords, 215 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. Walter H. Holze, Editor. “Same 
requirements and payment as American Cham- 
pionship Crosswords.” 

Forum, 135 S. Second Street, Philadelphia 6, 
Pennsylvania. D. G. Redmond, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use ar- 
ticles on popular controversial issues of the day 
—social, political, economic—by authors who 
have good knowledge of the field. About 2500 
words. No fiction, photographs or poetry. Report 
in two weeks. Payment is $25.00, on publication.” 

Freedom, 1375 §. Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 
5, California, has discontinued publication. 
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Frontiers, The Academy of Natural Sciences, 
19th and the Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pennsy!- 
vania. McCready Huston, Editor, Issued 5 times 
yearly ; 25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use nat- 
ural history articles, which must be scientifically 
correct and interesting to the general public. 
About 1500 to 1800 words. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Report in ten days. 
Payment is 1c a word, on publication.” 

Healy’s Contest Bulletin, Box 413, Oklahoma 
City 1, Oklahoma. T. A. Mullen, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We only 
use lists of prize contests, recent winning entries 
and lists of prize winners, Sometimes use poetry. 
Report monthly. No payment, except four or five 
monthly prizes of subscriptions and cash.” 

Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, 
Illinois. Morris Fishbein, M.D., Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
authoritative features, 1500 to 2500 words, on 
health, medicine, physical fitness, nutrition, child 
care, etc. Occasionally use photographs and verse 
on appropriate topics. No fiction, Report in two 
to three weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, 
on acceptance.” 

Judy’s, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago 16, Illinois. Will Judy, Editor. 
Issued monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use short short stories, 800 to 1600 words, which 


BOOK AUTHORS 


COMPLIMENTS FAR AND 
NEAR: Writes Albert Power 
of Nova Scotia: "The thought 
and work which you put on the 
novel were really incredible 
and | am more than satisfied 
with your professional help.” 
And Mrs. Viola .Phister, of 
California, says: "If you put 
out as much effort on all your 
clients as you have with me 
you should by now be invested with a halo and 
wings.” 

LATEST INTO PRINT: Three of my books just out: 
CASE FOR EQUITY (Dutton); THE WHISTLING 
LEGS (Simon & Schuster); BRING THE BRIDE A 
SHROUD (Doubleday) —three top firms! And 
watch for TAKE IT EASY—first book by a client 
whom | got into the SATURDAY EVENING POST 
sometime ago. Advertising appropriation, $10,000. 
YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no ob- 
ligation to you. 


The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 








= 





DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALILS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book project; (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to you. 








Some Do Not... 


The chief reason you may be reconverting from 
one type of writing to another, is—you didn't know 
what you should be writing in the first place. Try- 
ing to hit every market at once is like trying to 
turn out finished cars, refrigerators and radios on the 
same assembly line—at the same time. 

But you don't have to reconvert—not if you know 
in the first place what your product should be. 
And the answer is the secret which is nowhere ex- 
cept right inside yourself. In your own life, in your 
own background, there is more story and article ma- 
terial than you dream of, material that only YOU 
can use. The important shortcut in this writing 
business is the secret of finding your own product. 
All you need to learn is—HOW. 

And that is what my clients, from the moment 
they start working with me, bear down on. Latest 
example: Another New York client, whom | sent to 
a leading editor because | knew exactly what he 
could do, has just received an assignment on con- 
tract. Two more sales for a Florida author whom | 
started steering sometime ago, and who has received 
from me close to $1,000 since then. Week's sales at 
press time for clients who did not have to recon- 
vert: $1241. 

And a California client, Wilhelmina Hubbartt, 
recommended to me by an author for whom | have 
sold, writes: "Thank you again for your excellent 
suggestions and help. Lt. Peery obviously knew 
what he was talking about when he said he ‘had 
found an agent who was not only a friend and 
adviser, but an excellent teacher as well!’ " 


WHERE YOU COME IN 


TELL ME ABOUT YOURSELF when you send me your 
manuscript—as my selling authors did. Let me show 
you the marketable material in your own background. 
Once | decide where your true talent lies, we go to town 
—which it why | have made sales for my writers to the 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, ESQUIRE, 
WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICA, THIS WEEK 
and other top outfits, plus, of course, the pulps, the 
confessions, the feature and the specialized markets. 
My sales commission is 10%. After | make a couple of 
sales for you | drop all fees. My rates for personal 
detailed analysis, suggested revi- 
sion, and experienced marketing of 
your manuscripts are: $1 per thou- PLAYS 
sand words for the first 3,000 of any 
script; 50c per thousand words there- 
after.. Remember that my work with | Your play may be 
thousands of authors has made every published or pro- 
one of your writing difficulties fa- | duced, or both. If 

you have a play 
completed or in 
outline form, 
write me. 





miliar to me. Send me your best 
manuscripts now and be sure to tell 
me about yourself.* 


*My Zone Number is 17, 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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REJECTION SLIPS 


Don’t bother the publicity writer. Turn out news 


releases, pamphlets, and handle campaigns. Collect 
in cash. 

My 20 years experience as mnewspaperman, litor, 
writer and pu blicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute specialized 
mail course of publicity offered to the student This 
course is down-to-earth. It is designed to teach you 


to — money and to function on your own as a quali- 
fied publicist, 


Send for Free Pamphlet, “PUBLICITY IS PROFIT- 
ABLE.”’ No obligation. 
STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 
Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 


1130 Sacramento St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 








DON'T READ THIS! 


If you don't type your own manuscripts. 
The device typists and au hors L. sa se Bes pe uing for, 
the ‘‘TYPULATOR’’—typing line here. Tells 
the typist the number of Bs es - 
1eat anu 


3 










‘the < o 
Relieve mental strain 






iter ‘make “and model number, 


a fay SALES COMPANY 
1744 Catalpa Dr., Dept, WD-1, Dayton 1, Ohio 





Hey! Hey! You occasionally- selling writers! 


% Find out how good, or bad, other writers’ 
yarns are. 3 mss. will be sent to you for a 
look-see. 

%& Read the biased opinion three writers like 
you offer when they consider YOUR yarn. 
% An experienced writer critically evaluates 
your story for immediate sale, or if revisions 
are necessary, our suggestions are apt and 

pertinent. No soft soap! 
For information, drop us a line. 
THE WRITER-CRITIC CIRCLE 
$3.00 per story (lengths up to 5,000 words). 
Send your ms. and M. O. to 


THADINE HEDGES GRANT OBERG 
1618 Fairmount-1, Wichita 6, Kans. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES ~ 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sold $121 wort h 
of stories and articles in July My special course o 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZIN 
Write for terms 























teaches everything it is necessary to know 
Mention Writer's Digest. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET = —=_— WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


POEMS SET TO MUSIC 


Right now is the time to have that song 
poem set to music. It could become a big 
“hit.” That is our job as our business is 
having your song poems set to music ready 
for you to submit to publishers. Just send in 
your song poems for Free Examination, no 
obligation, or Instructive 
Booklet Outlining opportunities. 





write for Free 


UNITED MUSIC CORP. 


Dept. 3, 


Salem, Ind. 








DIGEST 


must have plot development. Objective rather 
than subjective. Do not want expanded anec- 
dotes or situations. Also articles of 800 to 1200 
words on timely subjects of general reader appeal, 
in the field of social, business, political and self- 
cultural fields. We particularly do not want 
articles of the encyclopedic, school room type. No 
photographs or poetry. Report in 30 days. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Letter, 111 Olive Road, Tucson, Arizona. Ada 
P. McCormick, Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy. “We use sincere short shorts, up to 3000 
words, of the sort used by The New Yorker and 
Harper’s Bazaar. Happy ending is immaterial. 
Want stories of human relations and human long- 
ings. No battle stories and a minimum of boy- 
meets-girl stories. Also use biographical articles, 
giving the essence of the Advise writers to 
study magazine before submitting. Poetry is used, 
but no photographs. Report in one week. Pay- 
ment is $15 to $200, on acceptance.” 

Promenade, Robert L. Johnson Magazines, 
Inc., 40 E. 49th “oO New York City 17. Mrs. 
Dorothy Partridge, itor. Issued monthly; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles about 
New York, from 400 to 1500 words. Most of our 
material is contributed by name writers and there 
is little opportunity to break in. Very little fiction 
used. Photographs not used unless exceptional. 
Smart light verse is acceptable. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is on acceptance, rate depending 
on suitability of material.” 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Lonsdale, Arkansas. 
Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
35c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles up to 
1000 words with Ozarkian slant. Seldom use fic- 
tion. Photographs are used, and Ozark poems. 
No payment for poetry; other material by ar- 
rangement.” 

Travel Magazine, 116 E. 16th Street, New 
York City 3, Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles on travel, explorative adventure and sig- 
nificant developments of all kinds in the post-war 
world. We buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in one week. Payment is le a 
word and $5.00 each for photographs, on pub- 
lication.” 


person. 


Juvenile and Young People’s 
Magazines 


Young People, 1701-03 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pennsylvania. Leonard R. Jenkins, 
Robert J. Grant, Margaret S. Wiederhold, Edi- 
tors. Issued weekly; $1.00 a year. “We use 
dynamic stories, preferably with religious or social 
themes, for young people 16 years and over. 
Length, 2000 to 3000 words, and occasional 
serials of not more than 10 chapters. Unhack- 
neyed plots, unsentimental style, vigorous charac- 
terization. Humor in stories is acceptable. Also 
non-fiction articles dealing with the interests and 
activities of Christian young people, such as re- 
ligion, service projects, vocations, etc. We buy 
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photographs, and occasionally poetry, Prompt re- 
ports. Rates vary ; $15.00 to $20.00 per story and 
$1.00 and up for articles, first of month follow- 
ing acceptance.” 


Little Magazines 


Quarterly, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. W. T. Laprade, Ed- 
itor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use articles on current questions, his- 
torical and literary subjects of general interest. 
No fiction, photographs, or poetry. Report in 
several weeks. Payment is $2.00 per printed 
page, on publication.” 


South Atlantic 


Pet Magazines 


Dog World, Judy Building, 33 
Boulevard, Chicago 16, Illinois. Captain Will 
Judy, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy ; $2.00 
a year. “We have found that our needs cannot 
be met by free-lance writers or general writers. 
Material must be technical, expert and scientific 
on breeding, genetics, bloodlines, dog breed types, 
show ring judging, etc. Such material can be 
furnished only by our own staff or by experienced 
persons in the professional dog fancy. We do not 
buy photos nor ask for them.” 


23 Michigan 


Poetry Magazines 


30 Winchester Street, 
John Heard, Editor. 


Boston 16, 
Issued quar- 


Poet Lore, 
Massachusetts. 


terly ; $2.00 a copy ; $6.00 a year. “We use trans- 
lations of drama, essays, and long, narrative 
poetry. Report in about two weeks. No payment 


except two free copies of the magazine.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Doc Savage, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B. Rosmond, Editor, Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use well written 
adventure stories, 1000 to 6000 words, any locale. 
Good plots and characterizations required. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on accep- 
tance.” 

Five Novels, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 
City 16. K. Rafferty, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
25c a copy. “We use adventure, sport, western, 
and detective stories, 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Masculine slant, with plot, action and color im- 
portant. Small amount love interest. Payment is 
2c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Shadow, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. B, Rosmond, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use well written 
detective stories, 1000 to 6000 words, any locale. 
Good plots and characterizations required. No 
articles, photographs or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is lc a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Book Puplishers 


Atlantic Monthly Press, 
Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


8 Arlington Street, 
Stanley Salmen, Ed- 





VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor 
national writer's magazine 


Constructive criticism of 
mss. Individual assign- 
ments and training for 
beginning writers. Per- 
sonal collaborations. 
Free reading and report 
on novels. 


PROFESSIONAL, 
INDIVIDUAL 
TRAINING 
FOR WRITERS 


RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c 
per 1000 thereafter. 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 


course and personal collaboration. 


All mss. except novels, returned within 


10 days. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


574-D Terrace Ave. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 








TYPING 


35c per thousand words. One carbon copy free. Extra 
first page. Minor corrections in spelling, grammar and 
punctuation if desired. Fast, accurate service. Twenty 
years experience. 

BERTHA A. TREBEN 


940 N. Pass Ave., 
Phone: 


Burbank, Calif. 
CHarleston 8-1580 





POLIVOPE — pulls it its oar 


A Polivope equals two ordinary envelopes in roundtrip service 
and by eliminating the usual enclosed-return-envelope saves 
ight, postage and containers—sav an its cost 
Polivope, size 81x1 5% expand for scripts, or 
spread out for odd size cartoons 
Oa group of 20 postpaid, 
i Sombination MW 
ry alae ‘brings. full size trial Polivopes and all ‘information. 
Approved by the U. S. Post Office Dept. 


. E. POWELL, Envelopes 


2032 East 74th Street, Los Angeles 1, Calif. 


" TO THOSE WHO WRITE WORDS FOR SONGS 


BUT.CAN’T WRITE MUSIC: 





ying more 
booklength 


either of two siyles— 




















- We y be able to help you. Our organization of trained 
com rs and songwriters is at your service, 
Cot professional songwriters and make the 





Send us your words 






g-writing ability, 


or free examination and details. 


x FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 
__ 457 Beacon Bidg., ____ Boston 8, Mass. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


POETRY 


INCORPORATED 
incorporated school devoted exclusively to instruc- 
etry training. 





The only 
tion in poetry-writing and offering complete po 


Correspondence Courses 
(Including Criticism) Catalog D 


RALPH DIGHTON JACKSON, A. B., Director 
87 River Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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itor. “We publish book-length fiction, non-fiction, 
biography, travel, belles-lettres, and a few distin- 
guished juveniles. Very rarely use poetry. Report 
Payment on royalty basis.” 


, 540 N. Milwaukee 


in two weeks. 


Bruce Publishing Company 


Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. William C. 
Bruce, Managing Editor. “We publish first-class 
fiction for adults and juveniles. The novel for 
adults should be the kind in which the reader, 


by means of a style which puts him at his ease, 
can get, honestly and satisfyingly, an imaginary 
experience of important significance, through 
contact with the conscious struggle of believable 
characters who have firm ethical and religious 
convictions and who, at the same time, are in- 
tensely human, Approximate length, 50,000 to 
90,000 words. Juvenile requirements are ap- 
proximately the same, in about 30,000 words, 
and in a style for the young reader. We publish 


juvenile stories for all ages. Report in 4 to 6 
weeks. Payment on royalty basis, arranged by 
contract with author.” 

Carlyle House, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 


market.” 
419 Fourth 


‘We are not in the 
Publishing Company, 
York City. Alice Sachs, Editor. 
contemporary mysteries, westerns, 
running from 60,000 to 65,000 


City 17. 
Gramercy 
Avenue, New 
“We publish 
and love stories, 


words. Except in the case of mysteries, we prefer 
not to have these written in first person. Pay- 
ment is $150 outright, plus royalties over 2500; 
half of subsidiary rights.” 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York City 16. Editors: general fiction and non- 
fiction, Edward C, Aswell, William H. Briggs, 


Elizabeth F. Lawrence ; college texts, Edward J. 


Tyler; high school texts, Richard M. Pearson; 
social and economic books, Ordway Tead; re- 
ligious books, Eugene Exman; medical books, 


Tillman Breiseth ; juveniles, Ursula Nordstrom. 


FLORENCE STARIN 


Literary Agent 
1419 JESUP AVENUE 








NEW YORK CITY 


N my fifteen years in the literary agency 

business I have sold millions of words to 
such magazines as Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, American Magazine, 
Argosy, Household, Holland’s, Everywoman’s, 
TODAY’S Woman, and to all the leading 
books in the pulp field. 
“YOUR PERSONAL CONTACTS...” 

writes Lucinda Baker 

‘Your personal contacts have tripled my rates, ex- 
panded markets, and climaxed by $1350 sales last 
month, have made our association more than exciting.’ 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from 
my constructive and detailed criticism and 
direction, available at $1.00 per thousand 
words. If you are a professional I will work 
with you on a 10% basis. 


REPORTS IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF COPY 
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“We are always glad to consider new material 
in any of these fields. Report in three weeks. 
Payment on royalty basis.” 

Holiday House, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 11. Vernon Ives, Editor. ‘We publish 
children’s books for ages 2 to 16, of highest 


quality only. Fiction and non-fiction. No poetry, 
plays, or fairy tales.” 

Little, Brown G Company, 34 Beacon Street, 
Boston 6, Massachusetts. D. Angus Cameron, 
Editor. “We are interested in all types of novels 
from 70,000 words up. Also biog ‘aphie s, travel, 
world affairs, etc. No poeiry or plays 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 





419 Fourth 


Avenue, New York City 16. Beatrice Creighton, 
Editor. ‘We publish picture books for very young 
children from 2 to 5 years of age, up to full- 


gth books for 13 and 14 year olds. Also pub- 
Photographs bought. Re- 
10% of 


lish poetry for children. 
port in a month. Payment 
retail price of book.” 

David McKay Company, 604 S. Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. “We pub- 
lish all kinds of mystery 60,900 to 70,000 


words, and book-length juveniles. Payment is by 


is usually 


stories, 


arrangement.” 

Phoenix Press, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Alice Sachs, Editor. “‘We publish contem- 
porary mysteries, westerns, and love stories, run- 
ning from 60,000 to 65,000 words. Except in the 
case of mysteries, we prefer not to have these 


written in first person. Payment is $150 outright, 
plus royalties over 2500; half of subsidiary 
rights.” 
Syndicates 
Atlantic @ Pacific Feature Syndicate, Box 


2222, Hollywood 28, California. Jack Parker, 
Managing Editor. “Photographs bought, but no 
fiction or articles. We are in need of ‘nude’ art 
for overseas release, also human interest shots 
(must be very clear) and photos of city life of 
general interest. Return postage must be enclosed 
with photos. Report in 30 days. Payment de- 
pends on value of photo, within 30 days of ac- 
ceptance.” 

Metropolitan Feature Syndicate, Box 2222, 
Hollywood 28, California. Jack Parker, Manag- 
ing Editor. “Same requirements and payment as 
Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate.” 

Press Enterprises, Ltd., Box 2222, Hollywood 
28, California. Jack Parker, Managing Editor. 
“Same requirements and payment as Aflantic @ 
Pacific Feature Syndicate.” 


Trade Journals 


Broadcasting Magazine, 870 National Press 
Building, Washington 4, D. C. Sol Taishoff, 
Editor. Issued weekly’; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use articles on advertising agencies, radio 


stations and sponsors, success stories, spot news 
stories, new program ideas, public service ideas 
in radio. Photographs also used. Report in two 
weeks. Payment varies according to assignment ; 
basic 25c per column inch string rate.” 
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it right...and Pll buy it” 


“I’d rather buy your story than reject it. 
Because my salary as a magazine editor depends on 


“Why? 


i 


so they'd sell. 


take the 
is fairly easy. 


you: 





finding good stories. 
material for his magazine, the public will stop buying it and the 
editor will lose his job. 

“That’s why editors are always alert to discover new writers. 


THE TECHNIQUE ISN'T HARD TO LEARN 


“TI could show almost any beginner how to rewrite his stories 
But I haven’t the time! 

“Here’s the trouble with so many aspiring writers—they won't 
trouble to learn the technique, even though learning it 


61 


If an editor can’t get plenty of readable 


“But if you’re one of those willing to learn, here’s my advice to 
Sign up for a good course in fiction writing. 

“But be sure you pick a good one! Select a course taught by 
someone who has sold plenty of his own stories to magazines .. . 
someone who has also been a magazine editor himelf.” 


HOW TO WRITE STORIES EDITORS WILL BUY 


The above advice is typical of what edi- 
tors say to aspiring new writers. Many 
editors recommend the course given by 
Palmer Institute of Authorship, established 
in 1917. Mr. William David Ball, Palmer’s 
Instruction Supervisor, has made a success 
as both a fiction writer and magazine editor. 
Two of his stories are listed in “Best Amer- 
ican Short Stories.” Several of his manu- 
scripts have been purchased by such motion 


picture studios as Paramount. 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTION 
AND SERVICE 


Palmer Institute has hundreds of success- 
ful graduates—new as well as established 
writers—in all fields of fiction. As a part 
of the Palmer fiction course, two special 
courses are now given at no extra cost— 
“How to Write for Radio” and “How to 
Write Modern Articles.” 

In Palmer Training you go as fast or as 
slow as you please. You get complete writ- 
ten answers to all questions you ask. 


Whenever you send in a story you get 
Mr. Ball’s detailed criticism of it, with in- 
structions on how to edit it, to make it 
salable. And when it is ready, he will help 
you sell it. 


ENDORSED BY AUTHORS 


Endorsed by authors Rupert Hughes, Katherine 
Newlin Burt, Gertrude Atherton. Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell said: ‘With pleasure and profit I have 
studied the Palmer course. You are proving ours 
is a profession calling for such sound, sane, con- 
structive training as you offer.” 


FREE "TALENT FINDER" 


You may have undeveloped talent for better 
writing—for fiction, magazine articles, newspaper 
features, radio scripts. To find out quickly and 
easily we will send you our scientific “Talent 
Finder.” You simply answer the questions and 
return it to us for our confidential analysis. We 
will tell you frankly—and if favorably, for what 
form of writing you are best suited. No charge 
or obligation. 


Fill in the coupon—now. It may be the first 
step toward a really successful career. Mail it 
today to Palmer Institute of Authorship, Holly- 
wood 28, California, Dept. TA115. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 


Palmer Building, Hollywood 28, Calif. Dept. TA115 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my part, 
your free ‘‘Talent Finder.”’ This request is confidential 
and no salesman will call. 


Name 
Address 


City. . 
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ANOTHER FIRST SALE isre'css"2 


1e Amateur Stage.’’ 
In August I sold her first play for a abd three figure 
together with options on two more There’ sm i 
plays for school earned : 
My above ng 
Galloway fc wed ND a One Year 
is $3 postpaid ‘Money back guarantee. 
NOW, ahd get your share of this money 


CLARK WILLARD, P. O. Box 669, Fontana, Calif. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


PICA TYPE 


ciate and BUY read 











EDITORS 
technic in corr 
less ] inc i gr ammar 
E an oa n 
origir 


d m fre 
CECILIA ADAMS, “307 42nd s.. 


EASIEST PATH TO PRINT AND PAY 





ed flat with your 


” Nove Is, shorts, 


Des Moines 12, lowa 











Write and sell Short Items. Jokes, expe riences, house- 
hold hints, etc. No long training needed. Polished style 
and complicated technical knowledge not necessary. Big 


w th examples ; list of over 150 
a idres ses included. $1.00 
yrt- rt story course and 
on various services free. 


revised course shows how, 
markets with requirements and 
postpaid. Also collaborative shor 
other helps available. Pa articular 
Will Heideman, Dept. D, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 








WRITERS!! 


and marketin 
of book length 
speeches prepared acc 
Ss, sermons and c 

s. FREE marketir free circular 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ AND SPEAKERS’ BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave., Dept. W.D., New York, N. Y. 





ATTENTION! 





goofs 





Req jue est 





SONGWRITERS 


If you have ambitions to become a suc- 
cessful songwriter, INVESTIGATE OUR 
OFFER NOW!!! 


This is What We Offer 


1. A well known Hollywood composer will write 
the melody for your song poem or lyric. 

2. We furnish you with manuscript lead sheet 
copies and professional recordings of your 
song. 

3. We give you full cooperation and intelligent 
guidance in the exploitation of your song. 

4, Free examination of all song material. 

Our staff includes top notch arrangers and 

talented writers who have already received na- 

tional recognition for their outstanding musical 
arrangements and for the songs they have writ- 
ten. They are all well known for their work in 

Hollywood Motion Picture Studios and on the 

radio. Our many satisfied clients are proof of 

the excellence of our service, 

Send your song material today for FREE EX- 

AMINATION or write for full details. Do it 

NOW!! 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. L-10 P. O. Box 670 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette Street, New York 
City 12. W. Arthur Lee, Editor. Issued monthly; 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use articles deal- 
ing with flat glass, that is plate, window, mirrors, 
store-fronts, auto glass, and its installation, or of 
particular novelty or architectural interest. Pho- 
tographs are used and we pay for production 
but photo remains the property of the 
Report in one 

a word, on 


rights, 
sender and subject to his disposal. 
month. Payment is Yee and %c 
publication.” 


The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson Boule- 


vard, Chicage ¢ 6, Illinois. J. L. Frazier, Editor. 
Iss ane monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
use articles with practical information for 


Reports vary. Pay- 


printers. Also photographs. 
depending on 


ment is $10 per page or more, 
merit, on publication.” 

National Photographic Dealer, 35 Park Ave- 
nue, New York City 16. Augustus Wolfman, Ed- 
itor. Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles on activities of photographic dealers, 
about 1000 words. Also buy photographs. Pay- 


ment is lc a word and $2.50 for every photo 
used.” 

Radio Showmanship Magazine, 1004 Mar- 
quette, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota. Marie Ford, 


Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. ‘‘We use radio success stories written from 
the point of view of the radio advertiser, 600 to 
1500 words. Also photographs. Prompt reports. 
Payment is Yec a word, on publication.” 

The Signalman’s Journal, 4849 N. Western 
Avenue, Chicago 25, Illinois. E. A. Moore, Man- 
aging Editor. Issued monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 
year. “We use articles on railroad signaling, 
historical labor, current topics, and of general 
interest, Also photographs. Very little 
which must have labor background. 
Rates vary, on publication.” 


human 
fiction used, 
Report immediately. 


Trade News Correspondents 
Sir: 

You have been of help to us on previous oc- 
casions in putting us in touch with good corre- 
spondents. Perhaps you would like to advise 
your many readers again that the UTPS is in 
need of good correspondents. 

The business press is opening up now to the 
point where it presents an excellent outlet for 
writers interested in reaching that market with 
both news and features. We have good oppor- 
tunities for writers in the following states and 
cities, and will welcome applications from corre- 
spondents in these places: 

Arkansas, Atlanta, Ga., Iowa, Kentucky, 
Orleans, La., Kansas City, Mo., Nevada, 
burgh, Pa., So. Carolina, Houston, Texas, 
las, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

While business paper writing experience will 
be helpful, it is not essential. 

M. S. BLUMENTHAL, 
UNIVERSAL TRADE PrEss SYNDICATE, 
724 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N 
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B’ Way 


By LEO SHULL 


> 


























INCE our last report a startling de- 

velopment has occurred. The New 

York columnists have verified that 
the Shuberts, who control and operate 
most of the theatres, have offered to dis- 
pose of every one of their houses to the 
films. Is it that they anticipate a great de- 
pression and are trying to unload? 

Everyone else in New York expects this 
town to have an even more phenomenal 
boom than it’s had so far. Five theatres 
have been taken out of the drama orbit 
and four more are now in the negotiation 
process. 

To counter this, a group of theatre 
people have formed a “Build More Thea- 
tres” organization, called, The Broadway 
Committee. They have obtained hundreds 
of signatures including those of 100 celebri- 
ties and they have opened campaign head- 
quarters at 136 W. 44th. 

They are planning a strategy campaign 
to elect one of their own people to the City 
Council (Eugene P. Connolly). This candi- 
date has pledged to introduce legislation 
in the City Council to finance a theatre 
building program for New York. Pre- 
liminary discussions have already been held 
with Henry Kaiser, the builder. The candi- 
date for Mayor, General Wm. O’Dwyer 
has endorsed this “theatre plank” and at 
this writing things look very hopeful. Thea- 
tre people on Broadway are enthusiastically 
at work campaigning for “our own council- 
man.” 

* * 

To prove our oft-repeated point that 
experimentation in the theatre is the most 
fruitful of all processes in the arts, we cite 
the case of Powell Lindsay. Mr. Lindsay 
is 4 negro director, a tall, handsome “lead- 
ing man type.” For years he has been 


LITERARY 
HELP 


FROM A SELLING WRITER 

| am offering you my help after making a liv- 
ing with the pen for I5 years. During the past 
five years | have sold EVERY aT. I 













have written. That is why | KNOW I can 
help YOU. 
| have no stereotyped forms or "'courses."’ 


My help is strictly individual, designed to make 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT sell. 
Books are my specialty, though other 
types of material are gladly ac- 
cepted. Write today for terms and 
complete details. 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


Interviews by 
C ms A ik LE S arrangement 
only 











Canadians 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED IN CANADA 


Neat, accurate work; minor corrections in spelling and 
grammar if desired; carbon copy free; mailed flat, 50c per 
thousand words; special rates for scripts over 10,000 words. 


MRS. ARTHUR ABBOTT 


22 Summerhill Gardens, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 








Work With Actual 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
available to you for individual instruction, advice and 


collaboration. 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS 


BEAUTIFUL MUSIC FOR YOUR WORDS 
SEND YOUR POEMS, ANY SUBJECT 
For Immediate Examination and FREE BOOK: 
"YOUR FUTURE IN SONGWRITING" 
RADIO CITY MUSIC ACADEMY 
1674 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


THE GHOSTERS: _—sités 


Criticism Revision 


Those we are helping report excellent results in understand- 
ing and sales We x n do for Bs what you probably — 
do for yourse 5 me short story, 5000 ords, 


























$1.00. = Plot Book folio “free with each report; Wfolie 
alone 5 

WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202, Chicago Heights, Ill. 








Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. 
Earn up to $100 weekly, up to $1 hourly 
spare time, in new uncrowded profession 


. Graduates in employment and credit 


fieids, police departments. courts, and in 
private practice as Persoral Problem and 
. Vocational Counselors. 3,000 word test les- 
son and illustrated GRAPHO-ANALYST Free- 


PYe}+) 12. Mew We ome 102, Mele) a ee 
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interested in creating a drama group and 
in trying new styles of dramatics. Now, as 
everyone knows, the most exploited and 
most employed group in the arts are the 
Negroes. Up to this year there were about 
a dozen Negro plays produced altogethe: 
in the past decade (of a chavinistic nature, 
of course). 

Actors could get 
and as soon as their play would close 
vanish from the We know 
of the “greatest actors and actresses 
world” who haven’t been working for 5 
and 10 years. — Fredi Washington, to quote 
one classic example. (She is now a colum- 
nist for a Negro The People’s 
Voice). This is one of the great tragedies 
of American culture. The Federal Thea- 
tre Project was the American Renaissance 
for a multitude of reasons, but to the Negro 
people it was the first theatrical renais- 
sance in 325 years. 

Well, Powell Lindsay took the play “Night 
Must Fall,’ a mystery-melo written by 
Englishman, Emlyn Williams, and cast it 
with some of the fine Negro talent in Har- 
lem. They put it on in a decrepit theatre 
far from the Bway rialto. 

An agent of the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation came to see it. 

Says the NCAC in its new literature: 
“A history making event!” 

Beginning Sept. 24th, this Negro reper- 
tory Theatre under the direction of Powell 
Lindsay began a coast-to-coast tour under 
the: management of the NCAC at Equity 
expenses 
handling. 


notices 
they'd 
many 


in the 


“sensational” 


stage. 


paper, 


salaries with all transportation 
paid, big time publicity and 
They will play a tour of Negro colleges, 
small towns and public auditoriums. They 
open in Toronto, Canada and go all the 
way to the coast. The NCAC is already 
talking of their doing other shows, among 
them “Claudia” and “Golden Boy.” 

This item has added significance to our 
readers because it not only proves that 
action pays, that experimentation is never 
lost time, but a financing group has agreed 
to back any new play which Powell Lindsay 
finds and wants to produce. Mr. Lindsay 
has asked this column to urge readers who 
have scripts, with or without Negro prob- 
lems to please rush them to him. His 


DIGEST 
office is 261 W. 125th St., Room 308, NYC. 


HERES another interesting Bway event. 

The Theatre Guild, producer of 150 
shows during the past 25 years, initiated 
something new last month. As in ye olde 
days when barons were patrons of the arts, 
The Theatre Guild has graciously consented 
to accept the patronage of these industrial 
barons, The United States Steel. Every 
Sunday from now on, you can tune in at 
10 pm and hear “The Theatre Guild on the 
Air,’ a new one-hour program which 
dramatizes a former Theatre Guild play. 
The budget is astronomic and they pay 
huge salaries to actors, writers and techni- 


cians. They opened with “Wings Over 
Europe,” a tale of the atomic bomb, pro- 


duced by the Guild 25 years ago. 

It appears if you write a play for the 
Guild, your royalties contihue ad _ infini- 
tum: c.f. “Oklahoma” (formerly “Green 
Grow the Lilacs’) or “Carousel” (formerly 
Liliom.) 

Fine idea. Incidentally, for the first 
time in our recollection this radio premiere 
had a B’way premiere audience with the 
usual front row and aisle-sitting regulars. 

Offices of the Guild are 23 W. 53. 

That famous Hollywood crusader, Abner 
Biberman is now in NY. Any popular 
campaign to fight injustice, Nazis and 
anti-democrats would find his name head- 
He is a skillful actor, director 
and producer. He has staged shows all 
over America. Now he wants a “virile” 
script. A play about great events or great 
people. Send them to him care of J. Fran- 
cis, 332 W. 56th. He even has made ar- 
rangements with a tryout theatre in New 
Jersey where he directed some summer 
shows last month. He can arrange a 
quick and artistic production. 

In Trention, N. J., there is a group 
operating THE SPRING STREET 
PLAYHOUSE. They have been produc- 
ing plays for 23 years. A community thea- 
tre with semiprofessional and _ professional 
actors, they are now trying to branch out. 
They seat 220 people, give shows 4 nights 
a week, and the stage‘directors are the 
various members of their company. Agents 
and movie talent scouts come to scout their 


ing the list. 
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BOOK 


catalogues, 
to its readers. 
authoritative. 


All 


After a@ conscientious Survey of over a score 
WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the 
books selected make interesting reading and are 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 


of publishers’ book 
following books 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE | 


Get It Right $3.50 
John B. Opdycke 

Write It Right ‘ . 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 

English Grammar Simplified 1,25 
James C. Fernald 

Don’t Say It Sage e ainaeus 3.50 
p> o4 B. Opdycke 

Desk Standard Dictionary...... 2.50 

Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 


Law of Capyetene and Literary 
Property 
H. G. Ball 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 
A Manual of Copyright 
Practice . 
Margaret ‘Nicholson 


. -22.50 


. 3.00 


POETRY 
Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 
Art and Technique of Writing 


Poetry 
, ae Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse . 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
aaa Wy pepe Dictionary... 1.75 
Verse Writing Simplified. . . 1.50 
Robert Kingery Buell 
The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
Technique of Screenplay Writing 3.50 
Eugene Vale 
Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary oe -50 
eonard Lewis 
Gateway to Radio . 2.50 
First and Erskine 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 
Writing agers . 1.00 
Ralph Roger rs 
Radio Writing . . 3.75 
Max Wylie 
More By Corwin . 3.00 


Norman Corwin 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Seen, 1,00 
lotto 25.00 


Wm. Wallace Cook 


Plots and Personalities me 
J. E. Downey & E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 


Georges Polti 
Plotting—How to Have a Brain 


Child .. SRE S| 
jack Woodford 

Writers: Let’s- Plot 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

101 Plots Used and Abused 1,25 





James Young 


JUVENILE WRITING 


Juvenile Story Writing 2.00 
obinson 

My — Success Secrets 2.00 
Vill Herman 

SONG WRITING 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 
SHORT STORY WRITING 

Stories You Can Sell... . 3.00 
aurence D’Orsay 

Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 


Walter S. Campbell 


How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Contest Gold .60 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Hash House Lingo 50 
Western Words 3.00 
Ramon F, Adams 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder 1,25 
Don Ulsh 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 


Comics and Their Creators <« moe 
Martin Sheridan 


Making homie Pay 1.06 
C. W. LaRoe 
Siesta, of Humor 2.00 


ARTICLE WRITING 


Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline & Wilfried Redmond 


Writing and Selling Special 


Feature Articles 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Magazine Article Writing 3.25 
. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Writing...... 2.75 
Harrington 
The Magazine Article 3.00 


Robert Crawford 


Writing Non-Fiction si a 
Walter S. Campbell 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPT 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Gentlemen: 


af &. 


For which I enclose 
Name 

Address 

City... 


12th St., 
Please send me the following books prepaid. 


The ye iy Market 3.00 
A. M. Mathieu 
1945 Universal Photo Almanac.. 1.50 
Writers 1945 Year Book 50 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Characters Make Your Story 3.00 
Maren Elwood 
Let’s Write About You 2.00 
Charles Carson 
Mystery Fiction 2.00 
Marie T. Rodell 
Editor’s Choice 3.00 
Alfred Dashiel 
Royalty Road 2.00 
Louis De Jean 
Trial & Error 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
The Editor Accepts 2.50 
Earl Reed Silvers 
My Last Million Readers 3.00 
E. Gauvreau 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
The Profit in Writing 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
James Harvey Robinson 
Writer—Here’s How 1,00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourselves. 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Make It Sell 2.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Magazine Writing and Editing. 3.25 
Charnley @ Converse 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
D. Wilhelm 
Making Manuscripts Salable 2.00 
Walter Des Marais 
Modern Criminal Investigation. . 3.00 
Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, Jr. 
Publicity .. 3.00 
Henry M. Baus 
Putting a in the Column 3.00 
Ben Ari 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Why Write A Novel 3.00 
Jack Woodford 
How to Write for Money 1.50 
Jack Woodford 
| The Best From Yank 3.50 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
State 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enable men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
who are intelligent and write good English, to 
learn enough about writing to make a little 
money at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new pub- 
lications that enable writers who are now sell- 
ing their work to sell a lot more of it at higher 
prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their job are mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick 


writers take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's 
new in WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the 
cent-a-word mill long enough to take a look. 
And dewey-eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just 
HAVE to finish their copies before they go 
back to the desk to finish their “best story— 
so far." 


Come In — The Reading's Fun! 


A six-month subscription ($1.00) is offered 
on our usual money-back guarantee. If you 
don't like the third issue, drop us a postcard, 
and we'll refund your money in full, Only a 
publisher with a genuine service to offer can 


make such a guarantee. 


Writer's Digest 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Enter my six-month subscription to WRITER'S 
DIGEST for which | enclose $1.00. 


Name 
Address . 


RPMS dis Shee ai ciadit creel spies . State 
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shows. They rehearse a play 4 weeks, in 
the evenings. Authors are invited to come 
there and work with the production. They 
have a very good stage and all necessary 
equipment, including flies. 

An excellent pattern for other cities to 
follow. 


They sent an emissary over to tell us 
they are hunting scripts and to please send 
them to Louis Dottini, 131 Cummings 
Avenue, N, J. If your play is good you 
don’t have to worry about its being bought 
for Bway production. 


The effervescent Mr. Michael Todd 
has a new idea. He has had an agent out 
trying to find a hotel or place to house 
a “ten-twenty-thirt” type of melo, like “The 
Drunkard.” He wants to people the place 
with villains, heroines and sawdust on the 
floor. He intends to call it THE BOWERY. 
Almost every playwright has thought of 
writing a satirical melo. Perhaps you can 
do business with Mr. Todd. 10 W. 56. 

He has outgrown the mansion he now 
occupies and is dickering to buy a palace 
on the east side, formerly occupied by one 
of the early railroad pirates. But the ad- 
dress listed above is still valid. Don Rich- 
ardson, recently released by the army has 
decided to become a producer. This young 
man of 25 has been a stage manager, as- 
sistant director, and during September was 
casting director for THE PLAY- 
WRIGHTS CO. production of Robert 
Sherwood’s “The Rugged Path,’ which 
features Spencer Tracy’s return to Bway. 
Don Richardson has that well known 
comedian, Sam Levene interested in ap- 
pearing in the show he hopes to produce, 
so your play better have such a role avail- 


able. 37 W. 53d st. 


We have been getting some arresting 
reports from the theatres in Russia, Yugo- 
slavia and China. The war has created a 
whole new type of drama and presentation 
in these European countries. Unfortunately 
we do not have the time for elaborate re- 
search so we cannot report authoritively, 
but if the editor of this Magazine would 
assign a N .Y. researcher to prepare an 
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article, he’d beat the gun on every other 
publication in the country. (Name of re- 
searcher furnished upon request). 

We can mention that the USSR now 
has 30,000 full time theatres with an ave- 
rage seating of two thousand. This com- 
pares with the most commercially advanced 
theatre country, the US thus: There are 
18,000 theatres in America with an ave- 
rage capacity of 800. (See Film Daily, 
Sept., 1945). Considering that the USSR 
came upon the scene some 150 years later 
than the U. S. and that this huge develop- 
ment occurred during the last 20 years and 
even during this war, its time we knew 
something more about it. 

As for China, there the cultural artists 
had to produce shows for peasants who 
couldn’t even understand the language, 
and those who could, had inherited a 
“stylized” theatre with “music.” The art- 
ists had to perform to the accompaniment 
of cannon fire and they had to arouse 
the slumbering Chinese people to struggle 
against the invader. The new forms they’ve 
created sound revoluntionary. 

After all, American playwrights hope to 
have their plays produced in these new 
markets which are now opening up. It’s 
time we knew something more of the mod- 
ern foreign theater. 

Vinton Freedley, the producer of musi- 
cals, announces he is looking for a straight 
play-script, rather than musical ideas. 30 


Rockefeller Plaza. 


As for his associate, Horace Schmidlapp, 
wealthy young producer, he has sent a 
release to the press that he will pay $1000 
to anyone who will submit the best plan in 
writing on how to raise money to finance a 
new American theatre revival. 

Very simple: In every city there is an 
election campaign now on. Elections are 
in November. A group of actors and 
writers should visit each candidate and 
ask if he has any plan on the theatre. If 
so, they will support him for election, if 
not they will support his opposition. [Leo, 
Leo, Leo!—Ed.] If every city can appro- 
priate money for education, why can’t they 
do the same for cultural education. The 
theatre can educate in one-hundredth the 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 

manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 


We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. You will find our 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 

For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
important division. It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 
correct them. 

If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 
able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. The commercial lit- 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
vidual problem. Let us help you to a firm 
literary success. Write TODAY. 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 


Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Send that story to a 
CANADIAN EDITOR! 


Hundreds of Canadian publications are regular buyers of fact, 


fiction, poetry and fillers The new slick-type magazine, 
Canadian Writer & Editor carries all these markets, plus 
more than 22, 000 words that will help you sell more. This 


different writers’ month 
by subscription. 12 
and get your first 


CANADIAN WRITER & EDITOR 


401 Castle Bidg., Dept.W.D. Montreal, Canada 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and accurately by experienced typist 
corrections in grammar, punctuation and spelling 
copy free. 
50c per 1,000 words. 40c per 1,000 over 10,000. 
Mailed flat for your convenience. 
EDITH K. MILLER 
1245 S. Olive St, Los Angeles 15, Calif. 


ly is sold at most Canadian stands and 
es $2, sample copy 25c. Write today 
issue by return mail, 









Minor 


Carbon 








FOR ONE WRITER 


Who'd made only $5 I sold $450 worth (also an article for 
her husband to FOREIGN SERVICE at $75, another to HOLY 
NAME JOURNAL). I know markets. Where would you send 
an article on aiding the deaf? I sold it to SONOTONE CORP 
for another $75. I’ve sold all types, from books to shorts 
Journalism grad, U. of Ill., 17 years as agent. Reading fee 
$1 first 1,000 words, 50c per 1,000 additional. Maximum 
$15. 10% charged on sales made 


JOHN T. KIERAN 


1604 Vermilion, Danville, Ill. 





CONTACT the ATOMIC POWER 


of your unconscious. Priceless results obtained through our 
ninety-six page remarkable book 


“HYPNOTISM, 
What It Is and How to Use It” 
Only — One Dollar 


INSTITUTE OF HUMAN TECHNOLOGY, Inc. 
2722 Oak Lawn Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


$2, 000° SIDELINE, EASY “FOR “WRITERS 


If you like to invent things on paper, you may have 
an immediate income, up to $2,000 a year, supplying 
IDEAS for simple conveniences for the home, garden, 
workshop, office, playground, etc. Special markets pay 
cash for IDEAS only. No patents. Particulars free. 
Write today. 

G. HENDRICKSON, Argyle 18, 


The writer of "BOOTS AND SADDLES" and other 
song hits will compose the melody for your song 
poem. Never has such an opportunity been offered 
new writers. Our fee is small. Our service large. 


Send your song poems for FREE examination. Write 
for details and FREE INSTRUCTIVE BOOKLET. 


HOLLYWOOD HARMONY HOUSE 


STUDIO D-7 
126 South La Brea, —_ Los Angeles 36, California 











Wisconsin 
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time and at one thousandth the expense. 
We attended a lecture given by the N. Y. 
candidate, Eugene Connolly, in New York, 
and he said that in New York there are a 
hundred court rooms which are vacant 


nights: why not do something useful in 
them? 
Mr. Schmidlapp, please send the $1000 


to Aron Mathieu for a researcher, 22 E. 
12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NEW PRODUCERS, (Since our last 
report). 
VIOLA RUBBER. 137 W. 48th. This 


young lady has produced shows in Eng- 
land. She now has one play she is casting. 
She keeps reading new scripts. 

KERMIT BLOOMGARDEN AND 
GEORGE HELLER. 1545 Bway. A new 
producing setup. Mr. Heller is president 
of the American Federation of Radio 
Artists. Mr. Bloomgarden business 
manager for Herman Shumlin. They have 
a play on the road now, DEEP ARE THE 


was 


ROOTS, which got “rave” reviews from 
the out-of-town critics. Directed by Elia 
Kazan, it tells of Negro discrimination in 
the South. Right after this first hit, they 
will get to work on another one, if they 


can find one. They like plays with social 
significance. 

CIRKER & ROBBINS. These famous 
scene builders have decided to produce 
a play. They have joined with Arthur 
Baumgarten, agent, to form a pro- 
ducing corporation. 1560 Bway. 

Robert Wentworth is operating a small 
stock company theatre, The Red Barn, in 
North Beach, New Hampshire. He hopes 
to try out scripts. 

JOHN HOUSEMAN. Formerly 
ciated with Orson Welles, many people say 
he was the big brains behind the Welles 
Mercury Theatre. He is leaving Holly- 
wood where he has been producing films, 
to direct and produce shows in New York. 
He will first stage a for Michael 
Myerberg, (formerly manager of Leopold 
Stokowski; producer of “Skin of Our 
Teeth) . 234 W. 44. 

THE BLACKGRIARS. 320 W. 57th. 
They will produce tryout shows from Oct. 
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till May or June. They like to get new 
scripts. They are now rehearsing their 
first show for this season. Send plays to 
Dennis Gurney, director or Merritt T. 
Wyatt, biz mgr. 

Norman Corwin has received several 
offers to direct and—coproduce Bway 
shows. He hasn’t made up his mind. CBS 
bldg, 485 Madison, NYC. 18th floor. 

TED COLLINS. 1819 Bway. He is 
the business manager of Kate Smith, and 
the dynamo that put and keeps her on top. 
He announced he will now produce plays. 
He has already optioned one. 

MILO THOMAS. Lawyer, pianist, 
nightclub operator in Rochester, N. Y., 
playwright, producer, etc. He wants to 
produce a Bway show. He will consider 
scripts immediately. Send them to his 
director, Leonard Altobell, 68 W. 101 St. 
Together they operated for 9 weeks the 
Bass Rocks Theatre, Mass. They tried out 
many plays that had been lying around in 
N. Y. producers offices for years. Did some 
good work. Milo Thomas generates 1000 
cubic pounds of mental pressure a minute. 

There is a very pretty red-haired actress, 
Lynne Carter. She stops conversation in 
Sardis when she enters. About 22 years 
old, model type, she was Canada Lee’s 
leading lady in a recent revival of “Native 
Son.” 

Last time we saw her she was sitting 
in Sardis with Dr. Robert Backman, a 
plawright who invented Flit and some 
other unmentionable chemicals. By acci- 
dent we said to Dr. Bachman, “Should we 
try to get your play produced at a summer 
theatre?” Miss Carter said to him, “Is 
there a part in it for me?” 

The upshot was that she got a well 
known director to produce two of the Doc- 
tor’s shows at Cape May, N. J., this sum- 
mer. A movie actor directed them for her, 
Ralph Forbes. She owns an interest in 
both plays. She has now become interested 
in producing plays. 57 W. 58. 

HERNI BERNSTEIN, the French Play- 
wright is talking of having a permanent 
theatre co. on Bway. He wants to do a 
Comedie Francais repertory with many 
shows in English and occasionally one in 

(Continued on page 72) 





Beginners 


Only 
SS 


ey, the 15th of each month, 
WRITER’S DIGEST enrolls a 
selected group of students tn tts Be- 
ginner’s Individual Course in Short 
Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of MS 
sales are not eligible. A monthly 
group of sincere students will be ac- 
cepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s 
Course in Writing is to show plain- 
ly the elements in writing and pains- 
takingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, 
nor will they be able to do stories off - 
hand for the smoothpaper magazines. 
They WILL, however, understand a 
few secrets of professional writing, 
and be able to compose good readable 
English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 
The price of this course is quite 
reasonable.* You will have oppor- 
tunity to study under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an 
individual interest in your progress. 
Complete details and an outline of 
the Beginner’s Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you await 
sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name ..... 
Address 
City .. a ia asd he Ra ok en Galea cote 











*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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72 WRITER’S 





ATOMIC ENERGY IN SMALL PACKAGES! 


“How to Publish Your Own Writing 
Profitably" 


By RICHARD TOOKER 


A new pamphlet handbook guaranteed to start 
the wheels of the deadest idea factory. Open 
sesame to instant success for many ambitious 


scribes. Only 35¢ postpaid 


A few remainders of the paper-bound edition of 
the sensational book "Writing for a Living” are still 
available at $1.25 postpaid. BOTH BOOKS$1.50. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE Ht HOUR HAS STRUCK! 


This is the end of an age. A new civilization and order is 
1 years of huma 
has happened—what stil! lies ahead. 
or coin can change your li 
R illustrated. inform 
on the New Order. 25,000th printing. Write today. 


Be a Citizen of the New World. 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP, Dept. W 
118 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


WAKE UP! 


FIND YOURSELF . the REAL YOU 


My MIND-STIMULATOR awakens new powers in your Mind to 
THINK-UP new, Money-making ideas: helps you to FIND YOUR- 
SELF ... the REAL YOU and your Right Vocation; uncovers your 
Rich, Creative Ability, Hidden Opportunities and Earning-Power to 
advance ‘‘years in months’’ financially. Folder FORGING AHEAD 
FINANCIALLY free. Dr. Tibolt, 31G, Philadelphia 20, Pa, 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS 


for short-short story writers 


TECHNIQUE SELLS THE SHORT-SHORT 


By Robert Oberfirst 


“With the magazines screaming these days for the so- 
called ‘short-short,’ or extra-abbreviated short story, this 
book analyzes the technique of writing such salable works 
The author, well-known in this country as a literary 
agent and specialist of the short-short, masterfully 
takes apart short-shorts from a variety of quality, slick 
pulp, and syndicated markets pointing out the features 
which make them marketable. An interesting, instructive 
guide to new writers.’’—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


POSTPAID.............$2.00 
WRITING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY 


By Robert Oberfirst and Others 


Edited by i a E. Kamerman and published by THE 

WRITER INC., this book contains important chapters 
on writing and selling short-shorts by Robert Oberfirst, 
Ben Ames Williams, Walter S, Campbell, Hugh Bradley 
and others. ‘‘This is an excellent and concise textbook, 
and the first to deal exclusively with what we Americans 
call short-shorts. This book will be of essential value 
to all those, a legion, engaged in the teaching of 
‘practical’ writing, and it will be bought by all those, 
an even greater number who wish to write.’’—The Satur- 
day Review of Literature. 


POSTPAID............-$2.00 


Send your order for these valuable 
books now to 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 


Literary Agent 








ative booklet 




















WCOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


DIGEST 


French. Write him via Jacques Cham- 
brun, literary agent, 745 5th Ave. 
MAURICE SCHWARTZ opened his 
Yiddish Theatre Oct. 1. He plans to do 
five plays, all Yiddish, and invites writers 
to send him scripts; he has leased the thea- 
tre for 5 years. He is the foremost Yiddish 
producer in the country. The Yiddish 
Theatre is on 2nd Ave. & 4th St., NYC. 
DAVID ALEXANDER. One of the 
coming N. Y. directors. He produced and 
directed theatre shows at Pro-- 
vincetown this past season. Had a Bway 


summer 


stock co. a couple years ago. He says he 
is looking for scripts to produce this season. 
Road, Brooklyn, NY. 


2139 Beverly 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,ETC.,OF WRITER’S DIGEST, 
published monthly at Cincinnati, Ohio, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1945. Required by the Act of Congress 
August 24, 1912, and March, 1933. 
Publisher—Wilbert Rosenthal, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Editor, R. K. Abbott, Cincinnati, Ohio; Business 
Manager, Aron M. Mathieu, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Owners—Automobile Digest Publishing Corp., 
James Rosenthal, Wilbert Rosenthal, Aron M. 
Mathieu, all of Cincinnati, Ohio. 

There are no bondholders, mortgagees, or other 
security holders. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th 
day of September, 1945. 

(Signed) A. M. Martuiev. 
(Signed) A. M. SCHONEBERGER, 
Notary Public. 
Commission expires December 30, 1945. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


40c per 1000 words (over 10,000 words the rates is 
35¢ per 1000) 
NOTE 1: 2 carbon copies om white paper are included. 
NOTE 2: 1 am especially interested in adding more 
professional writers to our list of ‘satisfied 
authors. 


NATALIE R. ROSENBERG 
35-05 94th St. Jackson Hgts., L. I., N. Y. 





























SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS 
Serials, Articles, Columns, Poems 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for 
published short-short stories, If you have written 
a short-short which you think should sell by all 
means let me try it for you in the current popular 
markets. Markets are also wide open for all types 
of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse 
fillers. Reading and handling fees: $1 for short- 
shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 
words; serials and novels, $10: articles and 
columns, $3 up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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